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Writing Aviation history 
with Mobiloil 




Mobiloil 


Real proof of lubricating quality lies not in what is claimed for 
an oil, but in the actual evidence of its performance. 

The story of Mobiloil achievement in the air starts with the 
very beginning of aviation history. Chapter headings in that chron- 
icle of brilliant events are highlights of Mobiloil performance : 

The Wright Brothers' early flights. 

Glenn Curtiss' famous non-stop flight from Albany to New York 
in 1910 , and other historic flights of this daring pioneer. 

Thrilling feats of U. S. Army aces during the World War. 

First dawn-to-dusk flight across the United States (Lieut. 
Maughan, 1924). 

First round-the-world flight (U. S. Army fliers, 1924). 

First flight across the Andes Mountains (Lieut. Doolittle, 1925). 

Commander Byrd's flight to the North Pole (1926). 

Colonel Lindbergh's epochal flight from New York to Paris, and 
his good-will trip to Mexico, Central and South America and 
the West Indies (1927). 

U. S. Army flight to Hawaii (1927). 

Art Goebel's Dole Prize flight from San Francisco to Honolulu 
(1927). 

Amelia Earhart’s spectacular flight across the Atlantic (1928). 

Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins’ hazardous Antarctic explorations 
(1929). 

Today most experienced pilots and aircraft manufacturers the 
world over use and recommend Mobiloil. 

Mobiloil is on sale at or conveniently near every airport in 
the world. You are always sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 

Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


TIIANK YOU /or mculiauiiia AVIATION 
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''Fairchild planes flew more than a million and a quarter miles in 1928” 


ALL THE FINE QUALITIES 

that the FAIRCHILD " Wasp' job always had 
plus many refinements and improvements 



F AIRCHILD offers a dealer propo- 
sition which will command the 
immediate interest and respect 
of your banker — and which will 
enable you to sell planes at a profit. 
Prompt deliveries in the flying 
season are assured to dealers who 
place their orders now. Write or 
telegraph Fairchild Airplane Man- 
ufacturing Company, Farming- 
dale, Long Island, New York. 


i quarter miles in 
1928 . . . now arranged so that it has 
the largest passenger and cargo ca- 
pacity of any plane of its speed and 
horsepower. 

The plane that took Mears and 
Collycr around the world . . . now 


the cabin thoroughly sound-proofed. 

The plane in which DukeSchiller 
rescued the Bremen flyers . . . with 
new bralies, new combination tail 
wheel andtailskid, new streamlining, 
new and luxurious cabin equipment. 

The needs of the commercial 
transport operator were thoroughly 
studied in developing the tried and 


The advantages of folding wings 
are retained in the "71.” Wheels 
may be replaced by floats or skis, in 
two hours. The disposable load is 
2.500 lbs. Cargo capacity, 145 cubic 
feet. The 400 b.p. Wasp engine gives 
a high speed of 138 m. p. h. and at 
cruising speed, a range of 900 miles. 

Built, of course, to the well-known 
Fairchild standards of quality, with 


proven Fairchild "Wasp” job into 
the beautiful ne w " 71 ” now ready 
for delivery. The conditions under 
which the plane will be operated, 
the comfort of passengers and pilot, 
the increasing need for " eye value” 


a safety factor considerably in excess 
of governmental requirements. The 
price of the ”71” is §18,900 fly- 
away, Farmingdale, Long Island. 

For transport work, for aerial 



R C H I L D 

AIRPLANES 
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Roosevelt field Flying School Inc. 


November Fifth, 


The Kendall Refining Company, 

BRADFORD, PENN. 

Gentlemen : 

We feel sure that you would like to know the measure of success 
we have had with Kendall Products at the Roosevelt Field Flying 
School , Inc . 

Because of the importance of keeping our school ships in perfect 
condition for our students,- we have been most critical of the 
products which we use for their maintenance. 

After careful tests of several oils, we are now using KENDALL, 
not only for our own operations, but are recommending it to our 
visitors and customers. 

Here are some interesting "Operation-Tests" which are evidence 
in our recommendation of KENDALL PRODUCTS: 

1. School ship with OX-5 engine - 236 hours 
without overhaul using Kendall "G" exclusively. 

2. School ship with OX-5 engine - 263 hours 
without overhaul using Kendall "G" exclusively. 

3. 30 to 35 hours for average school ship 
without changing Kendall Oil. 

4. On Whirlwind engines and 0X-5's Kendall Oil 
has proven very efficient. 


We extend 
products. 


congratulations to KENDALL for its worth-while 
Cordially, 

ROOSEVELT FIELD FLYING SCHOOL, INC. 
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U NDER the supervision of Mr. Harry Booth, Chief 
Engineer at Roosevelt Field, Long Island, who is 
known for his distinguished accomplishments in aeronau- 
tical engineering, a series of genuine tests of the efficiency 
of Kendall Pcnzbest Oil was conducted by the Roosevelt 
Field Flying School. A summary of the splendid results 
of the tests is given on the opposite page in the letter from 
Mr. Paul J. Lannin, President of the School. 

Some of the results reported : A school ship with OX-5 
engine ran 236 hours without overhaul. Another ran 263 
hours. 30 to 35 hours for the average school ship wi 
changing oil. These are results that could 
have beer, achieved only with the finest lubri- 
cating oil available to aviation — Kendall 
Pcnzbest Oil. 

The well known high standards of opera- 
at Roosevelt Field Flying School P give it f 


in the country. The adoption of Kendall Penzbest Oil for 

makers are proud to acknowledge and which could be 
won by merit alone. 

The reason why Kendall Penzbest Oil enables an engine 
to run a record-breaking length of time without overhaul 

why Kendall Penzbest Oil need not be drained oftener 

than every 30 hours — is because the oil is highly resis- 
tant to extremes of temperature and the influences of con- 
tamination. Its ability to circulate instantly the engine is 
started and to maintain an even viscosity under all condi- 
tions, assures good compression, less friction, 
less wear. Kendall Penzbest qualities are de- 
rived from its source — 100% Bradford Grade 
of Pennsylvania Crude, recognized beyond 
question as the world’s finest grade. 

For a list of airports where Kendall Penzbest 
Oil is now obtainable, address Aviation Divi- 
sion, Kendall Refining Company , Bradford, Pa. 



KENDALL PENZBEST 


• MOTOR OIL 

H3 REFINED FROM 100', BRADFORD ^ 

= GRADE OF PENNSYLVANIA CRUDE E 





Knowledge that Insures Safety 


In developing the new light alloy — Bohnalite 
— Chas. B. Bohn has introduced a lighter and 
stronger metal particularly adaptable and 
wanted for aircraft requirements. 

For a number of years Bohn skilled craftsmen 
have been painstakingly specializing in pro- 
ducing quality castings made of Bohnalite. 

From blue prints to the finished aircraft 
casting, Bohn experts know your exacting 
requirements. 

In the matter of patterns for example, Bohn 


craftsmen understand the value of mathemat- 
ical precision. Their highly specialized ex- 
perience has taught them the rigid necessity 
of dimensional accuracy in order to build 
super safety into each individual casting. 

In supplying the leading aircraft producers 
with quality parts, this organization has 
rightfully earned the distinguished title of 
master makers of motor parts. 

If you have a casting problem, let our aircraft 
experts give you their mature advice. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



62% LIGHTER THAN IRON 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 




L “■ 



No Hampering* 



compromise 

will ever be tolerated in 

AxelsonAccuracyj 

• 

Accuracy in manufacture is the keynote of airplane 
to the accuracy and precision of its parts. 

equipment have been won by reason of superior accu- 
racy. specially developed materials, approved heal- 
I real int; processes and highly trained mechanics. 

The name Axelson upon the motor is a definite, tangible 
guarantee of sustained service. It is a symbol of our 
Pledge that the motor embodies the highest degree of 
quality in every hidden and unhidden part. 

And to support this Pledge Axclson extends a factory 
and field service which is unquestionably as advanced 
in spirit as the Axelson Motor is advanced in design 
and trustworthiness. 

1XE180AI MUIIIAI CO. 

Airplane Motor Division 

P. O. Box 337 r Los Angeles, California 


Axetson AIKPLAWL Motor? 





STALL SPEED CONTROL 

Command- aim ailerons banish 


The picture gives you a 
clearer conception of COM- 
MAND-AIRE aileron feature 
than miles of description 
might afford. 

For instance, the exclusive 
advantage of slotted joining 
to the lower wings only. This 
requires but slight movement 
of the stick even for very 
steep banks. 

Again, it provides positive 
control at stall speed, wh ether 
in the air or landing. Striking 
proof of COMMAND-AIRE 


sloppy controL 


stability was to have the pilot 
leave the cockpit and ride the 
fuselage, while the plane flew 
on under perfect self control 
(photographic evidence fur- 
nished on request). 



To the dealer, COMMAND- 
AIRE’S superiority of de- 
sign and construction brings 
a vital advantage— namely, the 
widest possible market; among 
youth through speed, stabil- 
ity and smart appearance; 
among middle age in maxi- 
mum assurance of stability. 

The franchise may still be 
open in your territory. Write 
for the COMMAND-AIRE 
proposition. 

COMMAND-AIRE, INC. 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


COMMAND-AIDE- 



PLANE 
THANK YOU tor 



Wasp & Hornet Engines 

THANK YOU tor mcMioni«e AVIATION 


The first epoch-making advertisement in national publications, fea- 
turing regular transcontinental air-rail passenger service, appeared 
recently in The Saturday Evening Post. 

The “Winged Pullmans” operating in this service are exclusively 
Pratt & Whitney powered. Such selections by a distinguished staff 
of aeronautical engineers is not lightly bestowed. 

THE 

PRATT* WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 

HARTFORO CONNECTICUT 
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CL" A properly made oxy-acetylene welded joint is as 
strong as the base metal, fully 100% efficient . . . . ” 



“Properly made” 

means made under proce- 
dure control, — produced 
under standards dictated 
by the best engineering 
practice. 


The Pioneers in 
Procedure Control 


Oxwelding 


LINDE OXYGEN 

The Linde Air Products Co 


Dissolved Acetylene 

The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


Apparatus and 
Supplies 

/eld Acetylene Company 


UNION CARBIDE 

Union Carbide Sales Co. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

General Offices Plii Sales Offices 

30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. In principal ci 


55 Oxygen Plants- Acetylene Plants <jy Oxygeu Warehouses— too AcetyleneWarehottses—yS Apparatus Warehouses— 235 Carbide Warehouses 


W HEREVER IT 
flies, the tri> 
color star of The 
Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany signifies to the ex- 
perienced observer en- 
gineering supremacy, 
fine workmanship and 
unremitting care or— in 
one word— depend- 
ability. 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN 
COMPANY 

Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1905 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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--army fields 
navy fields 

• • -marine corps fields 

• • private fields 

• • -municipal fields 
hundreds of hangars have 
Robertson Protected Metal (rpm) 

for roofs and sidewalls. . . 



ROBERTSON 


fkuLtfa Zxpwavuu 


1 ET us take the record of RPM with just the United 
J States Government alone . . . and see what it 

The Government has been at this business of devel- 
oping aviation and airports longer and more contin- 
uously than almost anyone else. It keeps an eagle eye 
on materials and the record of their performance. It 
has infinitely greater facilities for research into 
materials than any single individual or corporation. 
In fact, it has been said that the United States Govern- 
ment is probably the most skillful and wide-awake 
purchaser of materials in the world; that it knows 
more than anyone else about the things it buys, and 
that it gets more for its money than anyone else (See 


the much talked about book “Your Money’s Worth” 
for details). 

What has this canny buyer done about covering 
materials (roofing and siding) for its hangars? Figures 
tell the story better than anything else. The Govern- 
ment has bought more than 7,000,000 square feet of 
Robertson Protected Metal roofing and siding the last 
seven years. It has been using RPM and watching its 
performance since the days in 1917 and 1918 when 
it was using this corrosion-proof material on hangars 

Would you like to know more about the material that 
has made such an enviable record with the Govern- 
ment? Write to H. H. Robertson Company, First 
National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY • PITTSBURGH 


THANK YOU 
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The ONE system of 
dependable ignition 

SCINTILLA 

Aircraft Magnetos 



D ependability, simplic- 
ity, accessibility, and low 
maintenance costs are four fea- 
tures of SCINTILLA MAG- 
NETOS influencing the engine 
designer or manufacturers in 
their selection of SCINTILLA 
MAGNETOS. 

We recommend that each new 
magneto installation be de- 
veloped through cooperation 
with our engineers. 

Inquiries concerning service 
problems or engineering infor- 
mation will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 


Approximately 95% of the 
American aeronautical en- 
gine manufacturers use 
Scintilla Magnetos 
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The WRIGHT 
WHIRLWIND 


The public knows and tr. 
Wright Engines 


P 

AERONAUTICAL 

ENGINE 


I 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION, Paterson, New Jersey, U. S.A. 

AUTHORIZED PARTS DEALERS 
Stout Air Services, Inc., Dtarbon i, Mich. 


WRIGHT 

The first name in flying A 
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Airports and Politics 

W HILE the development now taking; place in the 
matter of airports is most encouraging, every now 
and then one hears the sour note of politics and the news 
that some important municipal development has sorely 
suffered as a result. It is a foregone conclusion that any- 
thing connected with municipal government must run a 
political gamut, but at a time, such as the present, when 
the building and establishing of an airport is of such 
vital import to business and humanity, it is little less than 
a crime for "the powers that be” to allow design and 
construction contracts to lie footballed around promiscu- 
ously, and to no definite end. 

Of late a certain well-known and thoroughly airminded 
city employed the services of a high salaried out-of-town 
airport expert, and when the expert had completed his 
survey and had submitted his plans, they were immediately 
rejected and the task assigned to someone else, for rea- 
sons reported to be “political.” The same procedure was 
followed in the design of the airport and equipment, as 
well as for the construction work. And the final out- 
come of it all is that money has been uselessly expended, 
practically nothing definite has been accomplished, and 
the city in question is still without its municipal airport, 
and will probably continue to be without it for some 

There is, of course, no reason why the “city fathers" 
should not be most painstaking and deliberate in the se- 
lection of their airport and of the men to do the work 
. . . but when the “council" has made a decision and 
authorized the expenditure of money, then action should 
be started in earnest. To continue to football the “pro- 
ject” around is by no means evidence of good faith to the 
people of that section. It causes a delay in progress 
which is injurious to the business and industry of that 
locality, and it certainly does not contribute one single 
thing to the betterment of aeronautics as a whole. 


Introducing the N.S.P.A. 

W HAT might be considered as an indication of prog- 
ress in the solution of the ever present problem 
of servicing airplanes and engines, is to be found in the 
activities of the National Standard Parts Association. 
This association, which is composed of manufacturers 
and jobbers of standard automotive parts and for years 
has been most active in the task of distribution and retail 
sale of genuine parts, has of late appointed an aeronautical 
committee with a view toward establishing its members 
in the aeronautic field. 

At first glance, such a move might not be regarded 
as one of benefit to the industry. And there are those 


who may claim that the replacement parts business should 
be handled within the industry itself. Undoubtedly that 
is correct, but, the main objective of every far thinking 
manufacturer is that of satisfying the needs and the de- 
mands of the customer. At the present time there arc 
few, if any, manufacturers who have so established their 
sales and service organizations that the plane owner can 
obtain prompt and expert service no matter where he may 
"set down." It therefore follows that the entry into the 
field of an already established and well experienced organ- 
ization is a step forward which cannot help but be of 
ultimate value to the manufacturer. 

For years the automotive industry totally disregarded 
the importance of broadcasting the value of genuine parts, 
and for a time the so-called “gyp” reaped a royal harvest. 
Finally, the automotive industry took up the “genuine 
parts" cry, and has been emphasizing it ever since. To 
avoid a similar circumstance in the aeronautic industry 
should be the desire of every single engine and plane man- 
ufacturer, big or small, for, if history repeats, airplane 
sales volume will suffer as the result of poor service in re- 
placement parts. 

In the distribution of genuine aeronautic parts the Na- 
tional Standard Parts Association should be of inestima- 
ble help, and, as a matter of fact, some of its members 
have been connected with the aeronautic industry for a 
long time. It is altogether logical that the Association will 
endeavor to function through the medium of aeronautic 
jobbers, and, if that becomes impossible, it will distribute 
through its own outlets. The first method would seem to 
be the best, but service to the customer is paramount. 


Painted Propellers 

J N order that the absent-minded and unthinking in- 
I dividuals visiting an airport or flying field may lie pre- 
vented from being injured by whirling propellers, airport 
managers arc now taking steps to enclose their fields, or 
at least erect some sort of barrier about the planes. Such 
public safety precautions arc highly worth while, regard- 
less of expense, and should lie encouraged at all times. 

As an additional precaution to take care of the “strays” 
who may get past the barrier, several field managers have 
adopted tbe ingenious practice of painting the propeller 
blades with brilliant hues. The managers report that the 
results are very satisfactory in that the “circles of color” 
catch the eye at once and flash the warning. Of course 
Care must be taken in “painting up" blades to make sure 
tnat perfect balance is not destroyed, and that the surface 
is protected from all kinds of weather conditions. How- 
ever, if the “painting" idea becomes popular, as it probably 
will, perhaps propeller manufacturers will begin to pro- 
duce blades “painted to taste.” 
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Give Service Plus to the 
Air Traveler 



E XTENSION of airlines depends primarily upon 
two factors: public patronage and addition of 
night flying facilities. Night flying possibilities 
depend entirely on lighting and radio inventions which 
today show rapid progress. The matter of installing 
these night devices is a separate problem of government 
co-operation and company financing. 

The necessity of public patronage is manifest. Eco- 
nomically, however, the cart is ahead of the horse. The 
public must patronize airlines at present prices heavily, 
before the law of demand creates cheaper planes through 
increasing quality production. Many excellent engines 
and planes are produced with fine regard for quality, 
and yet in such small quantities that the price cannot be 
lowered materially. If present prices for passenger ac- 
commodations seem high the public must realize that they 
really are lower than cost makes logical, judging by the 
margin of profit in other industries. 

I am convinced that the public is sold on safety in fly- 
ing. Granting that, it becomes a more simple problem 
in salesmanship to get them into the air. 

Granting the fact that people believe flying is safe, it 
becomes necessary to maintain not only the necessary 
equipment, but to add to air travel those conveniences and 
details of service which will bring the air traveler back 
again and again to utilize interurban and interstate planes. 
Air transport companies can so arrange their ground 
facilities that the casually curious will visit — and remain 
to be converted into air-travel enthusiasts. 

Maddux Airlines, Inc., is convinced of the truth of 


the above statements. Granting their truth, what are we 
doing to merit sound public patronage ? Refinements can 
be made but how? There are no precedents to be fol- 
lowed unless we turn to the bus lines and railroads. Our 
pilots conferred and agreed that some such scheme is 
necessary, not because they and the ground men have 
been deficient, but because a general re-alignment seemed 
necessary. 

Insofar as actual operation of the planes while in the 
air is concerned, we have taken one important step and 
are preparing for a second. Recently all Maddux pilots 
were outfitted in uniforms. This has not detracted from, 
but has added to, their dignity. The pilots are not police- 
men or guards. Their uniforms serve to distinguish 
them from hangers-on and to give them an air of au- 
thority. 

There have been occasions in the past when people on 
the ground would resent advice from a pilot, whom they 
could not distinguish from any other individual. Now 
when a uniformed pilot warns a bystander of the danger 
of a turning propeller, the bystander accepts the advice 
as coming from an authority. Our chief pilot, Larry 
Fritz, has been designated “commodore” of the group, 
while the pilot of each plane is known as "captain.” No 
longer do we speak of pilot so-and-so, but as captain so- 


Passengcrs arriving and pre- 
paring to board a Maddux air 
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How Maddux Airlines , Inc., 
Has Been Able to Build 
Up Repeat Business on 
All Four Divisions 
of Its System 


and-so. The mate in each plane is the assistant pilot. 

As a second step we plan to install loud-speaking units 
in the planes. The plane captain or the assistant pilot 
will be able to pick up the speaking apparatus in the 
pilot’s cabin, snap the switch and inform passengers of 
land marks or any interesting points on the ground. In 
the past our passengers have been provided with maps 
and they have attempted, as on other lines, to pick out 
scenery as they fly over it. This is difficult for the oc- 
casional air traveler to do. He frequently is confused 
as to directions and locations. The vocal method should 
not only add interest to their trip but also will enable 
them to remember details. These changes indicate what 
can be done for passengers once they are in the air. 
There remains, however, the highly important problem 
of getting potential customers to visit the airport or the 
depot from which planes of the line depart and where 
they land. Soon after this article appears in Aviation, 
Maddux Airlines, Inc., will move its headquarters to the 
Grand Central Air Terminal between Los Angeles and 
Glendale. As rapidly as possible after that move the 
company will establish a restaurant, a radio broadcasting 
station, and take other steps it deems advisable to draw 
crowds constantly to the air depot. 

The air terminal is only 20 minutes distance from 7th 
and Broadway, Los Angeles. Yet even in the light of 
the public’s present interest in aviation, people will not 
drive that distance unless added elements of interest are 
ruary 17. This terminal will be opened officially Feb- 
ruary 17. At that time there will have been completed 
for Maddux Airlines, Inc., a concrete runway ISO ft. 
wide and 2,500 ft. long for taxiing purposes and a second 
runway 72 ft. wide by 2,500 ft. long. A second take-off 
runway will later be completed. 

Such facilities as these, including shops, are necessar- 
ily taken for granted. In addition to them, however, we 
will attempt to give service and courtesy rivaling that of 
the best hotels. Safety will be taken for granted and 
our product — air transportation — will be sold on the basis 
of superlative service. 

Our development to date has progressed along those 
general lines. Unlike some other air transport .com- 
panies we do not establish two termini and fly solely be- 
tween those points. If an intermediate town looks good 
our planes stop to discharge and take on passengers. 
This no doubt accounts partly for our record in carrying 
two and one-half times the number of passengers trans- 
ported by any other line in the United States. Our pas- 
senger list now totals 2,000 people each month. 

Even with courteous service and excellent airplanes 
provided, the major problem of the air transport com- 
panies continues to be that of suitable airports. We 
could not carry 2,000 persons a month around California 
if our planes landed on bumpy fields. These airports 



Larry Frits, commodore of Maddux Airlines, Inc. Each 
individual air liner has a captain in charge, with a mate 
serving under him. 


must be close-in to the cities and should be at least one 
mile square. I say “must" advisedly. Many cities will 
not have airline service until they purchase good property 
probably at higher prices than those at which they can 
purchase fields today. Bus and train connections are 
important. 

These facilities will avail the transport companies 
nothing, however, if they do not achieve a volume busi- 
ness. Increased volume reduces the amount of over- 
head to be charged off against each passenger space and 
thus permits improvements and expansions of service. 
A company such as ours must do a considerable volume. 
Our daily mileage of regular runs, figuring no charters 
or specials, is 1946 mi. Figuring an average of all busi- 
ness, including service between Los Angeles, our head- 
quarters, and Ensenada, Baja California, 60 mi. south 
of the border in Old Mexico, and extra planes between 
Los Angeles and San Diego on week-ends, daily mileage 
actually runs 2500 minimum average. 

Maddux Airlines, Inc., started its first daily service 
between Los Angeles and San Diego in October; 1927. 
From a beginning of one Ford tri-engined all-metal 
monoplane, we now have 13 Ford planes, two 5-place 
Lockheed Vega monoplanes and two Travel Air biplanes. 
The Travel Airs are not available for public use. Five 
ot the Fords are powered with “Wasp” engines and carry 
14 passengers each. 

To date approximately 500,000 mi. have been flown 
by our planes since Nov. 15. 1927, and 20,000 passengers 
carried. This does not include a large amount of flying 
prior to that date on a special hop basis with “occasional” 
intercity flying. The date above is of the definite start 
of daily service every day between Los Angeles and San 
Diego — both ways — under the management of the in- 



corporated organization. The total number of passenger 
miles is the more impressive figure, however, because 
lines with small planes in the east have flown as many 
miles — but far less passenger-miles. It is roughly esti- 
mated that Maddux Airlines' planes * ’ 

3,000,000 passenger-miles. 

There are now four divisions of the Maddux sys 
One is from Los Angeles to Bakersfield, Fresno, Vis 
Oakland and San Francisco. 

Division Number Two is from .- 
Los Angeles to Long Beach, £5 
Santa Ana, San Diego and 
Agua Caliente, a most pleasant 
way of spending a week-end. 

Another carries the planes 
round trip each day, flying 
both directions around the tri- 
angle, between Los Angeles, 

San Diego and the Imperial 
Valley. This flight may be 
made by passengers at 10 c per 
air mile, which is about seven 
cents per ground miles. 

The fourth division consists 
of recently acquired control of 
Beacon Airways’ physical 
assets at Fresno, with the 
prospects of “pick up” service 
for any cities of the San 
Joaquin valley, whereby a 
business man may fly from his 
city, off the regular run, to 
Fresno, and there board the regular daily plane. Two 
Travel-Air biplanes, a large modern hangar, offices and 
repair equipment are included in the deal. A fifth exten- 
sion of the line is that of service from Agua Caliente on 
to Ensenada, Mexico. 

One of the great problems of commercial aviation — 
how to get airplanes — is being solved gradually by the 
Maddux organization. Demand of the U. S. Navy and 
several large American corporations, besides the pur- 
chases of air lines, is responsible for the Ford Motor 
Company being far behind in its deliveries of Ford tri- 
engined, all-metal liners. These planes are of 12 and 14 
passenger types, with luxurious cabins, wide windows and 
ample room to walk about. Repeated requests for smaller 
planes to take private parties of four people — which very 
frequently is the number of people who want to travel 


together on short week-end trips — led to the purchase of 
two Vega monoplanes, built by the Lockhead Aircraft 
Corp. of California. 

„ . To operate our line, four departments have been in 

flown about operation since the early days of the company; operat- 
ing-maintenance. traffic-passenger-freight, auditing and 
advertising. Nine pilots constitute the nucleus around 
whom others will be added from time to time, Larry 
Fritz serving as commodore- 
of the pilot force. All these 
men were trained at the Ford 
plant or under Fritz, who was 
test pilot at the Ford plant sev- 
eral years. The experience of 
the individual pilots ranges 
from seven to seventeen years. 

Planes are handled and dis- 
patched much in the manner 
that trains are handled. While 
our line has no radio operators 
at this time, we depend upon 
government weather reports 
transmitted by the Guggen- 
heim ticker machines. This 
service proves adequate and 
for the general good of avia- 
tion should be continued after 
its present experimental year. 
Such receiving sets are main- 
tained at every airport along 
the route of our planes. 

Despite all these necessary 
arrangements guaranteeing safety in airline travel, the 
psychological side of travel and methods operators can 
use to meet the public demand for interesting air trips must 
be emphasized. It happens that our lines traverse some 
of the most picturesque country in the world. We have 
noted that passengers up for their second or third air 
trip, knowing the safety of airlines under government su- 
pervision, are more interested in ports of call and scenic 
beauties than in any other considerations. They realize 
the growing network of lines through the United States 
offers a fast contact between progressive communities. 
Economic and pleasure values combine to speed airline 
growth, and we consider the latter of these to be fully as 
important as the former. It is for that reason that we are 
now stressing comfort, service and promotion of general 
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Passengers boarding two Maddux tri-engined Ford air liners. 
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Control System 

Maintenance 


Care and 


By C. L. Ofenstein 


A N airplane crashed recently because of the failure 
of an eye splice formed in the end of a control 
cable to connect it to the rudder bar. Careful 
periodic examinations of the control system will prevent 
accidents, and perhaps death. 

It is difficult to state what parts of an airplane are the 
most important, but it is certain that the control system 
is one of them. Time spent in its examination and care is 
well worth while, and will prevent serious difficulty. 

The control cables should be kept coated with grease 
at all times to prevent corrosion. The individual strands 
forming the cable are of small diameter, and have their 
strength seriously affected by rust. 

Control cables should be carefully guarded against 
fraying. There are several causes of fraying, the prin- 
cipal ones being sand, or grit, and sharp bends. It has 
been found that an opening in the bottom of the fusel- 
age allows sand and grit to enter and accumulate in 
fairly large quantities. This sand, or grit, depositing on 
the control cables where the cables pass around sheaves, 
or fair leads, will eventually break the strands of the 
cable, causing fraying, and ultimately failure. Control 
cables, passing through fair leads with too great a change 
in direction, are also subject to broken strands and fray- 
ing. There are a number of planes in service now, in 
which some of the control cables rub against certain 
diagonal brace members of the fuselage near the tail, and 
in some few cases, against the leading edge of the stabil- 

Whenever these conditions have been found, manufac- 
turers have been requested to cover the structural mem- 
bers with raw hide. In some instances, in which the 
raw hide had not been installed, examination disclosed 
the fact that the control cables had cut through the walls 
of the structural members for some distance. Further 
cutting may have resulted in failure of the structural 
members, fraying of the control cable, or possibly jam- 
ming of controls. It is well to examine the raw hide 
protection occasionally in order to replace it at the pro)>er 
time. For this purpose, all airplanes should be provided 
with inspection windows near the tail of the fuselage. 
They should be either celluloid covered openings, or else 
rip panels. 

An examination of the adjustable stabilizer mcclian- 
imsms and fittings also should be made quite frequently. In 
the event that failure of these attachments occurs, a crash 
may result. Recently, a certain type of plane gave con- 
siderable trouble, because of failures of the fitting, which 
joined the stabilizer to the adjustable mechanism. A lug, 
many times the thickness of the plate to which it was 
welded, broke through the weld, causing the trou- 
ble. When the proper proportion for the thickness of the 
lug to the plate was used, a good weld resulted, and no 


further trouble was experienced. Inspection of other 
planes, having the improper type of fitting, showed that 
one of the two fittings was broken in several instances. 
Luckily, the fin of this plane is so 'built and arranged, that 
it prevented the leading edge of the stabilizer from fold- 
ing up in flight, following failure. 

inspection windows likewise should be provided in the 
wings of a plane in order that the aileron controls may be 
examined where they pass over sheaves — in the case of 



Interior view of an airplane factory showing fuselages 
in the course of construction. 

cables, and at the bell cranks in the case of push and pull 
rods. Recently it was found in a certain type airplane 
that the push and pull rods in the lower wings were rub- 
bing against the drag wires, resulting in serious damage to 
the rods. There is also a case in which the brackets, hold- 
ing the aileron control sheaves, were of such light gauge 
material, that they became distorted considerably after a 
little service. This distortion allowed the control wires 
to pull off of one edge of the sheaves, and eventually to 
become jammed. Proper inspection would have prevented 

The control stick fastening should be examined fre- 
quently. Sometime ago, the control stick bearings in a 
certain plane were enclosed in a metal box, which was 
secured to the floor of the cockpit. In order to keep dirt 
and grit out of the bearings, the whole box was enclosed 
in a little leather bag. It so happened that the bolts, hold- 
ing the two halves of the box together and to the floor, 
were not long enough to be cottered. or to have lock wash- 
ers. One day, a pdot, in executing a certain maneuver, 
suddenly found that he had pulled the control stick and 
part of the bearing box completely away from the floor. 
The nuts and the bolts, holding the box together and to 
the floor, had backed off. In this case, it appeared that 
removing the leather bag to examine the bolts was too 
much trouble, and so it was not done. 
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States 


By Franklin D. Myers 

National Air Transport, Inc. 


W ITH the tremendous interest being evidenced in 
the aviation industry, it is surprising how lit- 
tle even those actively engaged in aviation 
know about aviation insurance. 

"Is it possible to secure public liability and property 
damage insurance?” "In case of a crash are your planes 
and pilots insured?” “If I ride in one of your planes 
am I insured by you and is my life insurance still in 
force?” These are just a few of the questions asked 
every week. 

The simplest answers to any of these questions lead 
into a further discussion of the various types of avia- 
tion insurance, including not only the different kinds of 
policies which may be secured, but also the rates. In 
this article I shall attempt to explain in a general way 
all the different types of aviation insurance which may 
be secured, and the variations in rates. 

In order to get a clear picture it is necessary to go 
back to the hectic days of 1919-1920 when aviation in- 
surance was first being given serious consideration. Dur- 
ing those days there were a great many “gypsy” fliers 
carrying passengers in anything which would “take the 
air.” Of course, some of the pilots were very good and 
had very good equipment, but the majority were mediocre 
pilots with very poor equipment. 

Many of these pilots applied for insurance on their 
equipment and were willing to pay the rates which were 

3 uoted. While the volume of aviation insurance during 
lis time was not heavy, the losses paid by the insurance 
companies more than offset their income from premiums. 
As a result, the American companies withdrew from this 
field and left it open for foreign companies who still 
continued to carry this insurance at very high rates. 

In addition to their high rates all of the policies carried 
what is known as a “deductible clause,” varying from 
$100.00 to $1,000.00. This meant that in case of loss 
the owner of the airplane would assume the loss up to 
the figure specified in the policy. Many of these de- 
ductible clauses were extremely unfair. 

Passenger Protection Unknown 

Passenger insurance was practically unknown and it 
was almost impossible for pilots themselves to secure life 
insurance except by the payment of an excessive premium. 
Gradually even the life insurance was refused to pilots. 

This condition continued until 1925, with the exception 
of life insurance for certain classifications of pilots, which 
will be discussed later. 

In the spring of 1925 Congress passed what is known 
as the Kelly Bill, which authorized the Post Office De- 
partment to contract with private carriers for the trans- 
porting of air mail. Prior to this the Post Office De- 


partment itself had been handling the air mail, furnish- 
ing its own equipment and personnel. In the Fall of 
1925 the Post Office Department contracted with private 
carriers for the transporting of air mail between Chi- 
cago and Dallas, Chicago and St. Louis, New York and 
Boston, Salt Lake City and Los Angeles, and Salt Lake 
City and Pasco, Wash. At this time the subject of in- 
surance for airplanes, engines, etc., became very impor- 
tant. Certain brokers had been working with the Ameri- 
can insurance companies to secure quotations on fire, 
public liability and property damage insurance. After 
a great deal of discussion certain of the American in- 
surance companies agreed to underwrite these risks, al- 
though the rates seemed too high. Naturally, after their 
losses immediately following the war they felt that if 
they took the risks they should secure a premium suffi- 
cient to compensate them for carrying the risk. None of 
the American companies were willing to write insurance 
covering accidental damage or crashes. 

Other Types of Insurance 

Other types of insurance which might be classed as 
aviation insurance are fire insurance on spare parts, fire 
insurance on hangars, passenger insurance and life in- 
surance for pilots and other aeronautical employees. 

Fire insurance on airplanes, engines and spare parts 
constitutes the largest individual coverage. The rates on 
this insurance may vary from three per cent, to as high 
as seven per cent, of the net value of the equipment 
covered. The reason for this variation in rates can best 
be shown by taking three distinct examples. 

“A” desires to secure insurance on equipment valued 
at $50,000.00. The equipment itself is in fair condition, 
but is housed in a wooden hangar located in an isolated 
spot. Small hand fire extinguishers constitute his only 
fire protection. He stores gasoline and oil in his hangar, 
makes a regular practice of gassing his airplane and 
warming up his engines in the hangar. He also has a 
tendency to leave oily waste and rubbish lying around. 
Likewise, he permits smoking in the hangar. 

“B” desires to cover the same type of equipment in the 
same type of building as mentioned above. “B”, how- 
ever, does not store gasoline and oil in the hangar, does 
not permit smoking and keeps the hangar clean and free 
from oily waste and rubbish. 

"C” desires to cover the same type of equipment as 
"A” and “B”. "C” has a brick hangar with a wooden 
roof and concrete floor and is close to municipal fire pro- 
tection. His other conditions are similar to those of "B”. 

The rate for fire insurance for “A” could easily be 
seven per cent, whereas for “B” it might four and one- 
half or five per cent., and “C” would enjoy the lowest 
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possible rate. This is self-evident, and is based on the 
type of hangar, storage of gasoline and oil, general house- 
keeping and location of the hangar with respect to munici- 
pal fire protective measures. 

While a rate of seven per cent, may seem exorbitant 
for conditions described under example "A”, there are a 
number of points which should be borne in mind. Air- 
planes are highly inflammable due to the preparation which 
is used to stretch and waterproof the linen on the wings 
and fuselage. This preparation is commonly known as 
“dope”, and is a nitrate-cellulose product. In addition to 
this possible hazard of fire, which in itself is very remote, 
we have a condition of possible fires from gasoline storage 
in the hangar due to carelessness in smoking, back-fire 
from an engine and spontaneous combustion due to oily 
waste and poor housekeeping. While “B” and “C” also 
have the airplane hazard, they do not have the other more 
hazardous conditions within their hangars. 

These points should also be taken into consideration in 
checking the fire insurance rates which are applied to the 
hangars themselves. These rates are generally fixed by 
the Board of Fire Insurance Underwriters by taking into 
consideration every possible fire hazard which may exist. 
Buildings themselves are classified according to the type of 
construction and the various types of business for which 
they may be used. Hangars are generally classified in the 
same division as garages. 

Starting with the maximum rate for the locality it is 
possible to reduce this rate by careful handling and stor- 
age of inflammable materials. For instance, if gasoline, 
oils and dope are stored outside of the hangar a certain 
reduction in the' rate per $100 will be allowed. Further 
reductions can be secured by not starting the engines in 
the hangars and by keeping the building itself clean and 
free from oily waste and rubbish. Even the location and 
type of heating plant will have a direct bearing on the 
rate applying. 

When planning to build new hangars it will be wise 
to consult the engineers employed by the Board of Fire 
Insurance Underwriters before construction work is ac- 
tually started. These engineers, whose services are furn- 
ished gratis, will be glad to make recommendations re- 
garding construction and floor plans which may materially 
reduce the premium rate on both hangar and contents. 
While it may not be feasible to follow all of their recom- 
mendations, many of them may be applied with very little 
additional cost in construction. 

Not only the hangar but also the equipment and spare 
parts should be fully covered by insurance. Hangars 
should always be covered under separate policies. In 
some cases airplanes as a complete flying unit may be 
included in the same policy with the spare parts, but some 


underwriters may prefer to cover tne spare parts separ- 
ately. The airplanes as a complete flying unit may be 
covered for fire and crash insurance under one policy and 
spare parts covered for fire under another policy. In 
either case a complete inventory of spare parts should al- 
ways be available and it is best to keep a permanent inven- 
tory of spare parts not only for use in case of loss but 
for use of the owner. 

An inventory has a great deal of value in case of fire 
loss in proving the actual amount of the loss. As is the 
case with all other types of fire insurance the burden of 
the proof of loss is on the owner and he should be in posi- 
tion to verify insofar as possible the actual quantity of 
material shown in his- inventory and likewise the price 
covering same. As a whole the underwriters will be 
found very fair in making settlements and where quantity 
and prices are in dispute a policy of give and take will 
generally result in a fair setlement for both the owner and 
the underwriter. 

Policy Wording to Be Watched 

Where fire insurance only is carried there are a number 
of points which should be watched very carefully in the 
wording of the policy. Fire in the hangar would naturally 
be understood as being covered. There are two cases of 
fires in connection with crashes, one of which would be 
covered and one of which would not be covered. A plane 
might catch on fire in the air and a pilot in attempting 
to land the plane might crash it and the plane be totally 
destroyed by fire. The other case is where a plane might 
crash and the fire be the direct result of the crash. In 
the wording of the policy it should be clearly understood 
that fire in the air is covered and if it is desired to cover 
a fire resulting from a crash this should also be stated. 

If crash insurance is carried fire resulting from a crash 
is covered as it is part of the loss as a result of the crash 
and it applies in either one of the two cases mentioned 

The rates for crash insurance have varied more than 
for any type of aviation insurance and range anywhere 
from 10 per cent, to 17 per cent, of the net value of the 
equipment. The rate for any one individual coverage 
seems to be based on the type of flying done by the 
operator. Aviation schools and like enterprises un- 
doubted carry the highest rate. 

This type of insurance always carries a deductible clause 
varying in amounts from 5 per cent, to 10 per cent, for in- 
dividual airplanes to a flat amount of deductible loss in 
case of a fleet of airplanes. In the minds of the public a 
crash is one in which the plane falls from the air to the 
ground. There are any number of other types of losses 
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which can be considered as crashes, including what would 
commonly be known as collision. Crash insurance actually 
covers any type of accidental damage to the airplane from 
practically any cause. 

A few actual accidents will best illustrate the wide va- 
cation of coverage included under crash insurance. 

(a) A pilot in making a landing on a regular airport 
overshoots his field and runs into a ditch at the end of 
the runway. In doing so he breaks the landing gear and 
possibly the wing of his plane. 

(b) Taking-off, a section of the landing gear may give 
way with the pilot. He may take the air without further 
damage and proceed to his destination. He will un- 
doubtedly have an accident when he attempts to land. 
This accident will generally result in the plane rolling 
over on its back and as a general rule the damage will 
be a bent propeller, one or two wings damaged, a damaged 
landing gear and possibly a rudder. 

(c) In taking-off there may be some obstacle on the 
runway, such as an automobile which might not have been 
seen by the pilot when he started his take-off. Before 
he gets into the air and while still on the runway the wings 
of his plane may strike the automobile, causing the plane 
to be wrecked. This case might also lie reversed, in that 
a pilot might land and strike some obstacle of the same 
type and damage his plane. 

(4) An engine may start missing just as the plane 
reaches the end of the runway on the take-off. The pilot 
is too close to the end of the field to attempt to do any- 
thing but get into the air, or cut his engine and await 
developments which means an accident in either case. 

(e) A mechanic may crank up an engine of an airplane 
with no one in the cockpit and when the engine starts 
the throttle may be so far open that, in flying terms, it 
will start to "take-off,” and before it is stopped may be 
partially wrecked. 

While the above cases may seem somewhat far-fetched, 
they are all actual accidents and are covered by crash 
insurance. 

There are one or two cases mentioned, namely (c) and 
(e), which are really collisions. There can also be colli- 
sion in the air between airplanes, collision of an airplane 
while landing crashing into a hangar or other obstacle 


above the ground, and there may be a collision where 
automobiles, etc., run into airplanes standing on the 
ground. All of these items can be covered by crash insur- 

There are a number of different methods employed in 
the filing of claims for crash insurance losses. Under 
certain policies which are being written it is necessary to 
file photographs of the accident from at least three differ- 
ent angles, report of pilots and weather reports, together 
with an estimate of the actual damage sustained. Under 
some policies it is necessary to have an inspector examine 
and appraise the damage before it can be moved. Under 
other policies the owner has the right to have the airplane 
repaired and submit the cost of repairs, including both 
parts and labor, to the underwriter for settlement. In 
case of total losses it is only necessary to file for the total 
value of the equipment as shown in the policy. 

Only Five Pilot Fatalities 

Cases involving crash insurance nearly always involve 
workmen's compensation and in many cases public liability 
and property damage insurance. This is more especially 
true of workmen’s compensation insurance than of public 
liability and property damage due to the fact that in nearly 
any case of accidental damage there is at least a pilot in 
the airplane who may receive certain minor injuries. Stat- 
ing these as minor injuries may seem to the reader as 
minimizing the danger of injury to a pilot. However, in 
a record of approximately 150 accidents involving crash 
insurance there were only five fatalities among pilots and 
practically no other claims for workmen's compensation. 

lii the few cases involving workmen’s compensation the 
majority necessitated only an examination for possible 

Workmen’s compensation insurance itself seems to be 
the least understood type of insurance written. While it 
does have many complications it is really simple in opera- 
tion and application. 

Nearly every State has a workmen compensation law 
and the laws vary almost as much as the variation be- 
tween day and night or summer and winter. These varia- 
tions cover the rates applicable to all classes of employ- 
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ment, the methods used in the filling and settlement of 
claims and the possibility of insuring with some estab- 
lished underwriter rather than with the State, etc. In 
certain States the law is so worded that all workmen’s 
compensation must be carried with the Industrial Com- 
mission of that State and no insurance company is au- 
thorized to write that type of insurance within the State. 
The rates are applied against the payroll and are based on 
the type of work done by the employees. For instance, 
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A Mono Aircraft Co. "Monocoupe." 
in Illinois the rate for office employees engaged in avia- 
tion is $0.49 per hundred dollars of payroll. For me- 
chanics $2.24; and for pilots $7.55. There is a period 
immediately following an accident, ranging from one to 
two weeks in minor injuries, during which the employee 
draws no compensation and after that period the amount 
of compensation is fixed by law as a percentage of the 
salary with a maximum limit which it is permitted to pay. 
If the disability covers a period of over four weeks com- 
pensation is paid for the entire period of disability. Rea- 
sonable and necessary doctor’s fees and hospital bills are 
permissable, payments in full. 

There is a special form to be used in reporting acci- 
dents. These reports should be filled out as soon as pos- 
sible after the accident and forwarded through the proper 
channels. In the case of aviation mechanics it has been 
found that most of the claims filed under workmen's 
compensation cover only a doctor's fee for one examina- 

In case of death it is necessary to file a full report and 
after proof of death and proof of dependency has been 
established and final action taken by the State Industrial 
Commission payments are started on a weekly basis. 

Before covering pilots under workmen’s compensation 
it is well to investigate the laws of the various States in 
which the pilots are operating. Since pilots are transients 
it is best to cover them under the laws of the State which 
grants what is known as extra territorial rights. By this 
is meant that a pilot hired in the State of Illinois and 
flying from Chicago to Omaha might be insured under 
Illinois workmen’s compensation laws, could be injured 
in Nebraska and would be able to collect compensation. 

To show the other extreme, a pilot hired in Nebraska 
and flying from Omaha, Neb., to Los Angeles covered 
under the laws of Nebraska and injured in Arizona could 
not secure compensation in Nebraska inasmuch as it is 
necessary that a pilot be injured in the State of Nebraska 
before he can collect. This is one of the main points to 
watch in placing workmen’s compensation insurance. 

While public liability and property damage insurance 
may both be involved under accidental damage most of 
the claims will be under property damage insurance. In 
the case noted under crash insurance where the pilot struck 
an automobile it is plainly seen the property damage 
would be involved. 

Property damage insurance always covers injury to the 
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property of another, public liability covers injury to an 
individual. These two types of insurance are generally 
written under one policy. The rate for these two types 
of insurance is generally based on the number of miles 
flown and ranges from approximately '/A to per mi. 

There have been very few claims filed under public 
liability policies due to the fact that there are very few 
accidents involving injury to other than the operating 
personnel. One or two instances to illustrate public lia- 
bility might be mentioned. 

A rather noted personage is taking a business trip uy 
air. The newspaper photographer, against the warnings 
of the employees of the company owning the plane, climbs 
upon the plane to get a photograph. After snapping his 
photograph the employees offer to help him down from 
the plane, inasmuch as the engine is running. He refused 
the aid and jumped. In doing so he lost his hand in the 
propeller. In this case the insurance company refused 
to pay the claim due to the negligence of the photographer. 
The negligence is due to his disregarding warnings to 
keep away from the plane and refusing aid in getting 
down from the plane. 

A second case which might be cited is where an air- 
plane lands on a field where the services of the employees 
are sub-contracted. In other words, the services of the 
employees are contracted through another employer. In 
attempting to crank the engine of the airplane the engine 
backfires, and as a result the propeller strikes the em- 
ployee breaking his arm and two or three ribs. This case 
in reality involves two types of insurance, public liability 
from the standpoint of the owner of the airplane and 
workmen’s compensation from the sub-contractor. 

There are times when claims might be filed under both 
public liability and property damage. Such an instance 
is where a plane flys low over a farm while a farmer is 
hitching a team of horses to a plow. The horses become 



Side view of an Alexander "Eaglerock.” 
frightened by the plane, run away, and in doing so they 
injure the farmer and before they are finally stopped 
injure themselves and damage the plow. The injury to 
the farmer would be settled under public liability and the 
injury to the horses and plow would be settled under 
property damage. 

There are many different types of damage which are 
properly claims under property damage insurance. This 
type of loss has almost as many variations as accidental 
damage. The following are some interesting cases: 

(a) A pilot making a forced landing attempted to land 
in a pasture in which a bull was grazing. When the pilot 
first attempted to land the bull ran away from the plane. 
The plane had no sooner stopped rolling than the bull 
turned and charged the plane injuring not only the plane 
but itself. The owner of the airplane was responsible 
for injuries sustained by the bull and would be compelled 
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to pay damages. This would be in addition to the cost of 
repairing his own plane. 

(b) A pilot makes a forced landing in a soft field and 
while landing damages his plane to such an extent that it 
is necessary to do considerable trucking over the field to 
get new parts and to remove the damaged parts. The 
field has been planted with wheat which is just coming up. 
The forced landing itself did no damage to the wheat but 
the trucks running back and forth over the field injured 
a fair portion of the expected crop. There is a definite 
claim for property damage, which, of course, must be 
estimated. 

In most cases of property damage the loss is not due 
to the landing of an airplane but is due mainly to dam- 
age by people coming around the plane and trucking back 
and forth over the field or property. Numerous other 
cases might be cited which would bring this out more 
clearly but nearly everyone knows the basis on which 
property damage claims may be filed. 

Most of the losses under property damage claims are 
very small and it may seem that for the small amount of 
the claims which are paid that this type of insurance need 
not be carried. However, in case of suit against the as- 
sured under either property damage or public liability the 
underwriter agrees to assume all court costs and defend 
the case for the assured. These expenses will oftentimes 
pay for the insurance. 

A number of other methods of arriving at a premium 
rate for public liability and property damage insurance 
have been suggested. One method has been to base the 
rate on pilots' salaries. Another bases the rate on valua- 
tion of equipment and still another bases the rate on per- 
centage of day or night flying done. However, the rate 
based on the mileage is undoubtedly the fairest to both 
the underwriter and to the assured. 

Where the operators carry passengers for hire, pas- 
senger insurance should be carried. There have been two 
or three methods suggested for writing this type of insur- 
ance. These methods are as follows : the coverage should 
be $10,000 for any one individual, with $100,000 maxi- 
mum for any one accident. This coverage would be based 
on the number of passengers carried in the different types 
of planes. The rates which have been suggested are based 
on (a) per flying hour, (b) flat rate per passenger, (c) 
per mile basis. Of these three methods (a) and (c) are 
the most logical. 

A Daily Passenger Policy 

In addition to this insurance, which is carried by the 
operators themselves, there has recently come into exist- 
ence a daily passenger insurance policy, written along the 
same lines as that now sold for rail travel. The initial 
rate on this insurance was $1 per $1,000, but this is now 
being reduced to where the same insurance may be secured 
for $2 for $5,000 insurance. 

Most life insurance policies now carry a clause_ which 
permits flying as a passenger provided such flying is done 
in licensed airplanes with licensed pilots and over lighted 
and regularly charted airways. In cases where life insur- 
ance policies have been of long standing most companies 
will issue an endorsement permitting flying on the above 
basis. This also applies to some accident policies. 

The only other types of insurance of direct interest to 
airplane operators are automobile and tornado insurance 
on buildings and equipment. Automobile insurance and 
tornado insurance on buildings are written at standard 
rates. Tornado insurance on equipment may, as a gen- 
eral rule, be written at a very reasonable rate and in many 
sections of the country need hardly be considered. 

Another question which is often asked is “Can pilots 
secure life insurance?” 
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For a time immediately following the war life insurance 
companies refused to write insurance on those engaged in 
piloting aircraft. When the Post Office Department 
started to fly mail this condition still existed, but in 1923 
or 1924 one or two companies started to write insurance 
on air mail pilots flying in Government service, at a “load- 
ing” of $10 per $1,000 over the regular premium in 
amounts up to $10,000. They also wrote life insurance 
on Army, Navy and Marine Corps pilots on a “loading” 
of $25 per $1,000 over the regular premium. These were 
the only pilots which could be covered until approximately 
one year ago when one or two companies undertook to 
write life insurance on certain classes of pilots at a “load- 
ing” of $12.50 per $1,000. The pilots which these com- 
panies cover must be licensed pilots, flying licensed air- 
planes and over regularly charted routes. There are cer- 
tain other qualifications which must be met before the 
policy will be issued. However, it is possible for prac- 
tically all pilots employed by air mail operators to secure 
life insurance at this rate. 

Group Rales Are Slightly Higher 

Recently there has come into existence group life in- 
surance covering all employees engaged in aviation, in- 
cluding pilots. The rate on this insurance will be slightly 
higher than it would be for other lines of business and 
to date, so far as is known, no policy has been written 
although there may be one or two in the near future. 

As previously stated, many of the rates quoted here 
seem high, and undoubtedy are high. It must be remem- 
bered that at the present time air transportation is con- 
sidered as being in the pioneering stage and as such is 
considered hazardous. The underwriters lost money on 
their original aviation business and as a result have set 
their rates fairly high in order that they might be able 
to make a profit on this business. 

The only method of reducing rates for the various 
types of insurance is by experience. If the experience is 
good and the underwriters pay no losses or small losses 
the rates will be reduced. If the losses are heavy the rates 
will stay high. 

It is possible that the operators themselves can do more 
to reduce the rates than anyone else. This can he done 
by keeping the equipment in first class condition at all 
times, by employing only the best pilots and in other ways 
too numerous to mention. 

The Federal Government is establishing many aids to 
flying which should also result in a direct savings to the 
operators and in helping eliminate losses. Weather re- 
ports are being furnished regularly, day and night, over 
a number of the lines and as fast as possible will be furn- 
ished over all lines. Radio beacon equipment is being 
installed and a number of the operators are co-operating 
with the Government and installing both radio beacon and 
radio telephone equipment on their airplanes. 

With the increased mileage which is being flown from 
month to month and the many improvements which are 
being made in airplanes and engines it is logical to as- 
sume that insurance rates in general will be reduced as 
has been the case with railroad and automobile insurance. 

Undoubtedly the underwriters will continue to base 
their rates for insurance on the type of equipment used, 
the type of pilots employed, methods used to keep equip- 
ment in repair and other features mentioned throughout 
this article. If the operators in return will keep the equip- 
ment up to standard and employ only first class pilots they 
will find the underwriters willing to meet them at least 
half way for better coverage. 

By close cooperation between the operators and the 
underwriters it is hoped that rates on all aviation insur- 
ance may be materially reduced within the next few years. 
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The Personnel Problems in 
Aircraft Building 


By Willis Parker 


T HERE probably is no other line of manufacturing 
where careful workmanship is of such vital impor- 
tance as in the building of planes. Where the pro- 
duction is small and only a few men are employed, it is 
quite possible to watch every manufacturing process and 
determine whether or not it is properly done. But where 
the company is on a large production basis and is em- 
ploying hundreds of men, rigid inspection is difficult. 

Some are certain that apportioning the work to many 
workers insures better workmanship and increased safety 
in the completed product since the temperament and the 
mental and physical condition of one man is not reflected 
to a large degree in any portion of the work on the plane. 

"How do you make certain that your men exercise the 
maximum care in that part of the work assigned to them?” 
This was the question asked several plane manufacturers 
recently. The answers varied. 

“Keep your men satisfied with the conditions under 
which they work,” replied one. "This means adequate 
heating and ventilation, and frequent rest periods to per- 
mit them to smoke if they desire, thus not endangering 



The wing department of a modern airplane factory. 

the buildings and the product by creating a fire hazard, 
which would be the case if they were permitted to smoke 
at their work. A man who is satisfied with his job, and 
the conditions under which he works, is likely to turn 
out excellent work in order to keep his place on the 
staff. If he is not satisfied, he can and may slip-up on 
some vital portion of the work that may not be discov- 
ered until it is too late.” 

“We find that we get the best workmanship from men 
who have had no previous training in aircraft construc- 
tion, but are masters in the type of work to which they 
are accustomed,” another manufacturer explained. "Air- 


craft building is the coordination of several types of work- 
manship. There is mill work, metal work and welding. 
If a man is a good welder, he can weld the framework of 
a fuselage after he has received instructions regarding 
the strength of the weld and is furnished with a blue print 
of the frame to be welded. We find that we must pay 
better than the scale to get good welders — safe welders, 

I should say. They must be satisfied. Unless they do 
their work right, a crash may occur, resulting in perhaps 
injury or death to the occupants of the plane. 

“We can’t look inside a weld, after it is done, to see the 
condition of the metal. We have to depend upon the 
skill and carefulness of the man wielding the torch. For 
that reason, we give the welders rest periods at stated 
intervals during the day. They need it and we have found 
they are better workers as a result. They do just as 
much if not more work in a day as they would and could 
were we to demand that they stick to their jobs from 
the time the whistle blows in the morning, until noon, 
and then from 1 o’clock until quitting time.” 

The opportunity for advancement is the vision placed 
before the workers in another aircraft company. The 
president of this firm seeks to surround himself with 
men who are anxious to climb the ladder; men, who are 
interested in the future. His personnel program includes 
financial assistance for educational courses, an opportunity 
to invest in the business, sick benefits, etc. He believes 
that such a program will increase the loyalty of his em- 
ployees and that this loyalty will produce the best in 
workmanship. He is succeeding in his endeavors. _ 

Another manufacturer took a “hard-boiled” attitude. 
He declared that he supplied his workers with a good 
place to work, that he was paying them good wages and, 
if they were not satisfied, they were at liberty to seek 
other positions. He has a system of rigid inspections 
and declines to rely too much upon the individual in the 
manufacture of his product. 

Perhaps the most interesting method divulged was that 
of a manufacturer who insisted that every member of 
the factory force take a flight in a plane from time to 

“Our men do not know when they will be summoned 
to the flying field to take a short hop. Neither do they 
know which one of the planes they have turned out will 
take them aloft. We believe that any workman who is 
acquainted with the fact that he will be expected to make 
a flight every once in a while and at irregular intervals 
will be painstaking in his work lest he be taken up in 
a plane on which he has been careless in his work. For 
his own personal safety he will seek to do the best pos- 
sible work. We have determined no better method of 
insuring the kind of workmanship that spells safety in • 
construction.” 



New York Has Its First Air 
Exposition in Many Years 

Wide Variety of Exhibits and Big Program Mark 
Legion Aviators' Post Display 

GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK CITY.— With nearly 40 
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WICHITA. KAN.— J. M. Rogers, rep- 
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visit here for $2,053,100 worth of engines, 
it is reported. The power plants called 
for arc to be distributed among six of 

said that the Stearman company alone 
ordered $733,000 worth of J-5. J-6, and 
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Auto Men May 
Sell Aero Parts 

Committee of National Standard 
Parts Association Con- 
siders Project 

DETROIT, MICH.— Merchandising of 

airplane engine parts and equipment as 
well as airport shop equipment and sup- 
plies through automotive jobbers, was the 
subject discussed at a meeting of the aero- 
nautical committee of the National Stan- 
dard Parts Association held at the Asso- 
ciation's headquarters in the Eaton Tower, 
Detroit recently. 

The committee decided to send to jobber 
members of the N. S. P. A. a list of air- 
plane and engine replacement parts and 
equipment, and airport shop equipment, to 
acquaint them with aeronautical require- 
ments, and also to give the jobbers the 
names of members of the Association who 
manufacture these products. The jobbers 
were to be informed that the names of 
such products as were not manufactured 
by Association members would be supplied 
upon request. 

Coupled with this information the job- 
bers were to be told of the present propor- 
tions of the aircraft industry as well as 
methods of contacting the local demand 
for aeronautical parts and equipment. 

The aeronautical committee of the N. S. 
P. A. is made up of representatives of 
automotive parts and equipment manufac- 
turers who have for several years, and in 
some cases dating from the war days, done 
a substantial business with the aircraft 
and aircraft engine manufacturers and this 
is also true of many of the manufacturing 
members of the Association as a whole. 

To Bring Better Contact 

The purpose of the committee’s present 
activities is to bring the automotive jobber 
members, who are established in prac- 
tically every important town and city 
throughout the United States, in better 
contact with the replacement and repair 
requirements of aircraft operators. 

Service and repair of planes and en- 
gines at airport shops and sales of repair 
or replacement parts through the same air- 
port outlets versus separate airport servic- 
ing and separate sale of parts through 
jobbers in towns or cities having airports, 
were subjects discussed at some length. 
One contention held that the automotive 
jobber should establish an aviation branch 
at the local airport and also put in equip- 
ment for servicing and repairing planes 
and engines. On the other hand, it was 
represented that sales of parts could be 
handled to advantage by N. S. P. A. auto- 
motive jobbers established in cities and 
towns having airports. 

The members of the aeronautical com- 
mittee and their business connections fol- 

Burkc Patterson, chairman, Thompson 
Products, Inc., Cleveland; F. A. Luthy, 
vice chairman, F. A. Luthy Co., Jackson, 
Mich; B. N. MacGregor, Packard Elec- 
tric Co., Warren, O.; R. W. Proctor 


Newark Concern 
Buys 16 Cessnas 

WICHITA, KAN. — Atlantic 
Air Service of Newark, N. J., has 
just closed a contract with the 
Cessna Aircraft Co. for 16 canti- 
lever wing monoplanes, it is re- 
ported. These planes, four place 
machines of the type Earl Row- 
land flew to victory in the trans- 
continental air derby last summer, 
will be delivered as soon as they 
can be turned out at the factory 
here. Philip Boyer, pilot for the 
company, has accepted delivery on 
the first, powered with a Comet 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md.; 
D. W. Rodger, Federal-Mogul Corp., De- 
troit; Geo. Ncwbold, business manager of 
Aviation. New York Citv. 

Fred S. Durham, Bonney Forge & Tool 
Co., Cleveland, substituted at the meeting 
for R. W. Proctor; and George D. War- 
dell, Federal Mogul Corp., Detroit, took 
the place of D. W. Rodger. 

Tom O. Duggan, merchandising service 
director, and R. Macfee, secretary of the 
Association, also attended the aeronautic 
committee meeting. 


Varney Receives First 
Of Super-Mail Planes 

SEATTLE, WASH.— The Varney Air 

Lines has received the first of the $100,000 
fleet of speed planes, which is being put 
into service immediately, according to 
word received by the Seattle offices. Four 
more of the cyclone powered Stearman 
"supcrmail" speedsters are under construc- 
tion and are expected to be in service from 
Pasco to Salt Lake by March 1. 

Capable of attaining speeds in the neigh- 
borhood of 150 m.p.h., the planes are fully 
equipped for night flying and with 91 cu. 
ft, of mail space are designed to carry 
1,000 to 1.200 lb. of mail at a cruising 
speed of 130 m.p.h. To safeguard the 
postal matter, the pit is metal enclosed. 


Young Goes on First 
Official Tour Abroad 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— William F. 
Whiting, Secretary of Commerce, an- 
nounces that Maj. Clarence M. Young, 
director of Aeronautics, Department of 
Commerce, who is flying in a Whirlwind 
powered Stearman biplane will undertake 
the first official American inspection of 
European air routes this summer. 

Major Young was scheduled to sail on 
the Leviathan February 6 for Southamp- 
ton, where the Stearman would be reas- 
sembled for flight His object is to secure 
first-hand, detailed information on behalf 
of the Department of . Commerce for the 
American aviation industry concerning the 
important established airways of England, 
France, Italy, Austria and Germany. 

It is considered essential that we under- 
stand every possible detail of the pas- 
senger transport systems employed in 
Europe, so that American operators may 
may benefit by the sound procedure as well 
as any early mistakes of the transport lines 
abroad. Major Young is making his in- 
spection as a pilot, rather than as a pas- 
senger, in order that he may see the entire 
system from the viewpoint of the operat- 
ing personnel. 

In addition to his close inspection of the 
airways, Major Young will confer with 
the technical staffs of some of the foreign 
civil aviation departments to the end that 
the mutual validation of airworthiness 
certificates 

The tour will occupy the better part of 
two months. C. C. Maidment, expert 
engine mechanic, who serviced the engine 
used by Colonel Lindbergh on his flight to 
Europe, and who was recently with Kings- 
ford-Smith in Australia reconditioning the 
engines of the "Southern Cross” after its 
remarkable flight, will accompany Maj. 


Spartan Dealer Appointed 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. — Ingvald 
Fagerskog, operator of Ingvald’s School 
of Aviation here, has been appointed 
dealer for Spartan planes in the Sacra- 
mento Valley under Aeronautical Distri- 
butors, Inc.. Los Angeles. Calif. 



Showing the Wright "Cyclone 1 ' powered "Super-Mail" Stearman 
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Better Schooling 
Standards Listed 

Aero Chamber of Commerce 
Tells Operators Its 
Requirements 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— The beginning 
of a new era in civilian flying school 
operation in this country is the intent of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
in announcing here this week the follow- 
ing six minimum requirements for recog- 
nition of a school of the Chamber’s ac- 
credited list: 

"1, Course of Instruction— The mini- 
mum flying course to receive recognition 
must qualify a student for a private 
pilot's license from the Department of 
Commerce. Ground courses must include 
subjects required by the Department of 
Commerce in qualifying a pilot for a 
transport license. ”2, Licensed Instructors 
— All flying instructors must hold trans- 
port pilot licenses from the Department of 
Commerce. 3, Licensed Airplanes — All 
airplanes used in school instruction shall 
be licensed by the Department of Com- 
merce. ”4, Fields and Traffic— Training 
fields should have runways into the pre- 
vailing winds 1,500 by 500 ft, with a 10 
to one ratio to clear all obstructions. Stu- 
dent activity should be discouraged from 
fields whose operations are confined to 
narrow prepared runways. The maximum 
amount of traffic safely permissable on a 
training field is 10 planes per 100 acres 
of available landing area. Where a school 
is located on a field from which there arc 
transport operations, and should such 
operations be sufficiently frequent to war- 
rant, student activity should be apportioned 
a definite part of the field. The ideal con- 
dition is to have training fields remote 
from transport fields. 

“5, Advertising — All advertising or pro- 
motional literature must be based strictly 
upon the facts about the school itself; 
upon ascertainable facts about aviation 
generally, with especial regard to prospect 
for employment or business opportunity. 
All accredited schools must pledge them- 
selves to do their utmost in carrying out 
the spirit of the above. ”6, Daily Inspec- 
tion — Daily inspection of equipment must 
be enforced.” 


European Air Cruise Planned 

NEW YORK. N. Y.— A second air 
cruise of Europe is now announced by 
the North German Lloyd for the coming 
summer. Participants are to leave New 
York July 27 on the flagship Columbus, 
returning from Southampton in early Sep- 
tember on either the Bremen or Europa. 
As last year, passengers will be carried by 
air from Bremen to Berlin, Vienna, Mu- 
nich and Zurich. The travellers will then 
continue to Cologne where the air journey 
will be resumed to Paris, back to Berlin, 
to Amsterdam, and then across the Chan- 
nel to London. Special rates for students 
are announced. 


Pioneer Gives Rights in Japan 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.— An agreement 
between the Tokyo Keiki Seisakusho, Ltd.. 
of Japan and the Pioneer Instrument Co, 
grants to the Japanese company the rights 
to manufacture altimeters, fuel level 
gauges, climb indicators, and air speed in- 
dicators of Pioneer design. This ar- 
rangement supplements a previous agree- 
ment which granted to the same company 
similar rights in respect to turn indicators 
and flight indicators. 

Curtiss Forms Flying 
Service of California 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— Announce- 
ment of the formation of Curtiss Flying 
Service of California, with Maj. C. C. 
Moseley as president, has been made in 
Los Angeles by C. S. Jones, president of 
Curtiss Flying Service, Inc. 

The early establishment here of a 
civilian flying school, one of the three 
largest in the country, was given as the 
chief activity in which the California 
company will engage. Negotiations have 
been completed for leasing five acres of 
land on Mines Field, the Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport, and it is planned to 
open the school in June with accommoda- 
tions for 200 students. 

In addition to being a flying instruction 
center, the Mines Field site will be head- 
quarters for Curtiss Flying Service activi- 
ties in this territory, including distribution 
of all Curtiss aviation products and also 
acting as a western terminal for the chain 
airplane taxi service by which the Curtiss 
organization is linking all large American 


Concern to Make Plane Supplies 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— Incorporation is 
announced of the National Rivet & Manu- 
facturing Co., this new company absorb- 
ing the U. S. Rivet & Manufacturing Co. 
of Mishawaka, Ind. Brass, copper, alumi- 
num and steel rivets, solid, semi-tubular 
and split types used for brake bands, etc., 
are to be made. Officers of the firm arc 
P. H. Derr, president, and William Flem- 
ing, Jr., secretary and treasurer. 


Berliner-Joyce to Move 

BALTIMORE, MD.— The Berliner- 
Joyce Aircraft Corp. of Alexandria, Va., 
is reported planning to move to a site 
adjoining the local municipal airport 
now under construction. The company 
wishes to build a $150,000 factory at 
once on land for which the firm has 
applied. Temple N. Joyce, W. W. Moss, 
and Henry A. Berliner head the con- 
cern, which is capitalized at $1,000,000. 


Risser to Sell Robins 

NORFOLK, NEB.— A. A. Risser of 
the Norfolk Flying School, recently signed 
a contract with the Curtiss Flying Service 
as dealer for the Curtiss Robin plane. 


Army Gets New 
Training Airship 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— A new 
non-rigid training airship desig- 
nated as the TA-5 has been 
adopted as standard by the Air 
Corps, following extended service 
tests by the 21st Airship Group 
at Scott Field, 111. Type TA-2, 
present standard, is designated as 
limited standard and will not be 
manufactured. 

The new airship is 150 ft, long, 
has a gas capacity of 130,000 cu. 
ft., and dual control and two en- 
gines. It carries one pilot, an 
engineer and five passengers. How 
many of these will be built has 


Aero Chamber Adds Division 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— At the close of 
the ninth annual meeting of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, the Board 
of Governors announced that a seventh 
regional division, to be known as the 
Southeastern Division, has been created, 
with headquarters at Miami, Fla. 

Russell Manufacturing 
Will Distribute Fabrics 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— W. Harris 

Thurston, who has been associated with 
the manufacture and sale of airplane 
fabrics and tapes for more than 15 yr., 
has announced the establishment of the 
aeronautical division of the Russell Manu- 
facturing Co. as a national distributor of 
"Dartmouth-Tex” Grade A mercerized 
cotton aero cloth and pinked and “Seal- 
edge” surface tapes for repair and replace- 
ments. These materials are a part of the 
large line of “Thurtcx Fabrics.” 

The Thurston company will continue to 
serve the industry through their estab- 
lished channels, maintaining, as in the 
past, an extensive stock of "Thurtex” 
fabrics in their large New York factory 
and warehouse. 

F. Acker Thompson, sales manager of 
the equipment division of the Russell com- 
pany, with headquarters at 349 Broadway, 
New York City, stated that within a few 
weeks “Dartmouth-Tex,” in all widths, 
"Sealcdge” and other tapes, in addition to 
“Rusco" Aero, Products, would be in stock 
iu the many warehouses of The Russell 
Manufacturing Co., situated at convenient 
points throughout the country. 


Elkhart Air Meet in June 


ELKHART, IND.— June 14-16 are the 
dates which have been tentatively set for 
the second annual American Legion Air 
Congress to be held under the auspices of 
the Thomas McCoy Post No. 74. More 
than 100 planes will be entered in the varir 
ous events, according to Maj. George 
Schafer, general chairman. 
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Editor's Note — Following Aviation's 
policy of giving oil the news, this new 
section is introduced as a weekly feature : 

Air transportation of fresh fish in com- 
mercial quantities from the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia to Pacific Coast markets is to be 
attempted by a syndicate of Southern Cal- 
ifornia business men. 

The Texas Aero Corp. of Temple, Tex., 
is reported to be moving its plane manu- 
facturing business to Shreveport, La. 

An airport of major importance lias 
been assured Burbank, Calif., by action 
of the local city council in zoning 240 
acres in the western part of the city to 
permit the establishment of aviation in- 
dustries there. 

According to a statement issued by the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 17,600 airplanes 
arrived or departed from the Cleveland 
Airport during the 1928 period. This total 
did not include local sightseeing and stu- 
dent flights. 

Workmen have completed work on the 
beacon light located on the Burrill Farm, 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 

The Russell Parachute Co. of San Diego. 
Calif., has been awarded a contract for 
i the construction of several hundred para- 
chutes for the Army Air Corps for the 
fiscal year 1920-30. 

The Stearman Aircraft Co. promises 
to be the first to build on the new 640- 
acre municipal airport at Wichita. 

M. L. Erickson, architectural engineer 
of the Airways Division, Department of 
Commerce, announces that work will soon 
start on the new $40,000 radio station be- 
ing erected at that field. 

Royal Palm Airways, Inc., has pur- 
chased a 170-acre tract at Plattsburg 
N. Y. A full air program is planned 
by the firm. 

Charles W. "Speed” Holman has set a 
record of 1 hr. 48 min. for the 350 mi. 
stretch between Minneapolis and Chicago. 
He flew a Laird Commercial biplane. 

The New Rochelle Flying Club., Inc., 
of that City in New York, has flown its 
center-section Eaglerock better than 200 
hr. in little more than four months. 

The two new airports are to be opened 
in Owens Valley, 300 mi. north of Los An- 
geles by A. T. Hay, Jr., of Lone Pine, 
Calif., who has ordered two American 
Eagle planes and has arranged to in- 
stall the Rankin system of flying instruc- 


Almost 1,000,000 mi. of flying in 1928 
by Western Air Express without a single 
injury to passenger, plane or cargo is re- 


ported. A total of 6,794 passengers, 458,- 
231 lb. o i mail and 13,502 lb. of express 

Competitive examination for 100 va- 
cancies in the Air Corps will be held in 
the Fifth Corps Area March 18-23. Quali- 
fied fliers wishing to take the examination 
must take a preliminary at any Regular 
Army post. 

Prof. Hugo Junkers, 70, recently re- 
ceived many honors on the occasion of 
his birthday. Several universities pre- 
sented him with honorary degrees and he 
was made honorary citizen of three cities. 

Wright & Corson Manufacturing Co. of 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturers of air- 
plane parts, has bought space for a new 
and larger plant at Milford, Conn. 

The new embossed air mail envelopes 
are on sale at the miniature post office 
at the New York aviation show. Au- 
thorization for the sale was given by 
Postmaster General New. 

P. O. Gibson, director of production 
of the Barling NB-3 monoplane being 
made by the Nicholas-Beazley concern, 
has developed a new die for corrugating 
sheet duralumin. 

Parks Air College flying courses will 
be lengthened and tuition fees increased 
on February 15, according to Harry P. 
Mammen, president. After that date, the 
primary course will consist of 20 hr. 
flight instruction instead of 10. 

Operation of the new Indianapolis-Terre 
Haute-Evansville passenger airline, which 
Capitol Airways, Inc., expected to start in 
January, has been postponed until the 
Evansville field is suitable for use. 

Net profits of the Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc., for the 11 months of 1928 ending 
November 30 last, were placed at $415,089 
in a recent announcement by officials. Sales 
totalled $1,863,052. 

A free 10-hr. flying course has been 
offered by the Bennett Flying School of 
Kansas City for the best article by a uni- 
versity undergraduate participating in the 
Eaglerock scholarship contest. 

One hundred students were enrolled 
in Aviation College, Inc., offering ground 
school courses exclusively, when instruc- 
tion was started February 1. A special 
class has been organized for women. 

Promise that one of the world’s largest 
flying boats, now nearing completion at 
Friedrichshafen, will be flown across the 
Atlantic to this country in the summer, 
was made by Dr. Claude Dornier at De- 

Dr. George Bennett of the Bennett 
Eaglerock Sales Co. has established the 
fifth of his chain of flying schools at 
Chanute, Kan. 

A time payment plan for aircraft is an- 
nounced by the American Eagle firm in 
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cooperation with the United States Ac- 
ceptance Corp. of Philadelphia. Financing 
will be on a third down basis. 

That the Schneider Cup Race will be 
over a quadrilateral rather than triangular 
course, is announced by the Racing Com- 
mittee of the Royal Aero Club. This will 
help to obviate the sharp turns of the 

Charges that delegates to the Interna- 
tional Civil Aeronautics conference had 
been billed $480 for a report of the affair 
ordered under a misunderstanding are be- 
ing investigated by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Private air beacons at Minneapolis, Pitts- 
burgh and Newark have been approved by 
the airways division of the Aeronautics 
Branch. 

Business totalling $8,000,000 was done 
last year by the Pratt Whitney Aircraft 
Co. of Hartford, Conn., it is reported. 
Monthly shipments exceed $1,000,000 and 
the company has unfilled orders totalling 
$8,000,000. 

Air mail will clip a full day from its 
transcontinental schedule April 1 when the 
new double service goes into effect with 
the operation of the new lighted sections 
between Salt Lake City, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

New Firms Announced 


Longview Flying Sebvice, Inc., has been 
chartered in Longview, Wash., with a 
capital of $5,000 to conduct a flying school 
and flying service, by J. M. Manning and 
Harry W. Sparks. 

National Aircraft Corp. has been 
chartered in Los Angeles, Cal., with a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 by Charles W. Cradick. 
Clarence W. Hull, Claude W. Corlett, B. 
Cummings and others, all of Los Angeles. 

Indianapolis Aircraft Association, 

lnc. , has been chartered in Indianapolis, 

l nd. , for a general flying service by Guy 
W. Dunnington, Elmer H. Jose and W. 
A. McCurry. 

Beacon School of Aviation, Inc., has 
been charteerd at Gary, Ind., with a capital 
of $10,000 to conduct a school of the 
science of aeronautics and allied subjects, 
by Ronald Nye, C. E. Shrack and Harold 
E. Stiles. 

Taylorville Airways, Inc., has been 
chartered at Taylorville, 111., with $50,000 
capital for a general flying service by 
R. W. Schrock, H. E. Gollogher, P. J. 
Staub, L. Richmond and C. J. Vogelsang. 

Breoouw-Hilliard Aeromotive Corp., of 
Kansas City is to operate what is desig- 
nated as an "airplane garage” for servic- 
ing and overhaul of airplanes and en- 
gines, including Wright products. Homer 
L. Bredouw and Kenneth V. Hilliard, 
formerly with the National Air Trans- 
port, are the operators. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 


Air-Rail System 
Begins in West 

Standard Air Lines and Texas 
Gr 3 Pacific Railway Un- 
ite in Plan 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— Announce- 
ment of an initial transcontinental air-rail 
line passenger service has been made by 
officials of the Texas &• Pacific Railway 
Co. and the Standard Air Lines, Inc., this 
city. The new service, inaugurated with 
full loads February 4, provides passage 
by air from Los Angeles to El Paso, from 
which point it is possible to reach New 
York by train within three days of the 
departure from Los Angeles. The airline 
distance of 800 mi. from Los Angeles to 
El Paso is scheduled to be flown in 8J4 
hr. saving 16 hr. between Los Angeles and 
all cities east of El Paso. 

Eastbound planes will leave Los Ange- 
les at 8:00 A.M., Phoenix at 1:20 P.M., 
Tucson at 2:40 P.M., Douglas at 4:00 
P.M., and arrive in El Paso at 5 :30 P.M., 
mountain time, connecting with the Texas 
and Pacific train leaving El Paso at 7:15 
P.M., with Pullman service to Fort Worth. 
Dallas, Memphis, St. Louis, and with car- 
to-car transfer service for Shreveport and 
New Orleans. 

Officials Cooperate 

The Standard Airlines, a subsidiary of 
St. Louis arrives at El Paso at 8:00 A.M. 
and will connect with the Standard Air- 
lines plane departing at 9:00 A.M., reach- 
ing Douglas at 10:30 A.M., Tucson at 
11:50 A.M., Phoenix 1:10 P.M., and Los 
Angeles at 4 :30 P.M. Pacific Time. 

Representatives of the railway will act 
as agents for the airline and the latter’s 
agents will represent the railroad. Of- 
ficials pointed out the possibility of a busi- 
ness man leaving Los Angeles on Sunday 
morning and reaching New York the fol- 
lowing Wednesday morning. 

A fleet of Fokker Universal and Super- 
Universal planes is being placed in this 
service. Ground equipment includes land- 
ing terminal facilities in addition to a 
radio network to provide the planes with 
weather reports. 

Frye Heads Standard 

The Standard Airlines, a subsidiary of 
the Aero Corporation of California, is 
headed by Lieut. Jack Frye, president; 
Lieut. Paul E. Richter, Jr., as vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; and Walter A. Ham- 
ilton, second vice president and general 
manager. 

The Los Angeles terminal of Standard 
Airlines, is located at the Aero Corpora- 
tion of California field on South Western 


Oklahoma Field 
Installs Register 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
— An official register has been in- 
stalled at the municipal airport 
here to be used to record every 
arrival and departure of planes. 
Previously, records of this kind 
were kept by National Air Trans- 
port, Inc., and Braniff Air Lines, 
Inc., but the new registering serv- 
ice will now be employed for the 
listing of planes, passengers, and 
other information. 


Gulf Line Announces Fares 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. — Passenger 
fares over the New Orlcans-Houston 
air mail route recently opened by Gulf 
Air Lines, Inc., are announced as $25 
per person from the Louisiana city to 
Beaumont and $35 for the trip to Hous- 
ton. Wasp powered Fokker Super-Uni- 
versal monoplanes are operated on the 


Muskegon Authorized 
To Purchase Airport 

MUSKEGON, MICH.— Purchase of 
about 245 acres of land on the south 
side of Lake Harbor for an airport for 
both land and seaplanes has been au- 
thorized by the Muskegon County 
Board of Supervisors. In size the tract 
to be acquired is three-quarters of a 
mile by one-half mile with an additional 
40 acres on the long side to permit 
the construction of a mile long runway 
in addition to the other landing and 

The site, which it is said will meet the 
Aeronautics Branch requirements for a 
first class field, is located 5.6 mi. from 
the city post office. The land consists 
of a level terrace about 20 ft. above the 
shore of Lake Harbor. Access pro- 
vided to this shore will care for sea- 

The airport project was developed 
under the auspices of the Airport Com- 
mittee of the Greater Muskegon Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Work on the port 
is to begin as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground, according to J. C. Beu- 
kema, secretary-manager. 


Oakland Protects Approaches 

OAKLAND, CALI F.— Structures 
within 1,000 ft of the Oakland Municipal 
Airport must not attain heights of more 
than 50 ft., according to a port ordi- 
nance recently passed by the Board of 
Port Commissioners. 


Florida-Panama 
Service Started 

Colonel Lindbergh Blazes Trail 
to South Over Jungle 
and Water 

MIAMI, FLA.— A notable step in air 
transportation history of this country and 
the world was taken this week when Pan 
American Airways established its long in- 
ternational line connecting this city with 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. 

Progress in air transportation is in- 
dicated by the fact that the route traver- 
ses several hundred miles of water and 
much tropical country in Honduras, Nic- 
aragua, Costa Rica and Panama, an under- 
taking which needs ample financing and 
considerable experience to make practic- 

The line is the product not only of 
science but also of international rivalry in 
which government action has played a part. 
The latter was most prominent in the 
petition a year ago by the Scadta interests 
which were interested in practically the 
same route realised by Pan American. 
Sikorsky Plane Flown 

Colonel Lindbergh as technical adviser 
of the company launched the service by 
flying a Sikorsky Amphibion from Miami 
to Belize, British Honduras, on February 
4. The trip calls for flight between Belize 
and Managua, Nicaragua, on Tuesday and 
arrival at Cristobal on Wednesday. This 
three-day journey saves 12 days. 

As we go to press, it is expected the 
return flight will be started Monday, Feb- 
ruary 11. The plane will refuel at Punta 
Arenas, Costa Rica: Tela, Honduras; La 
Fe, Cuba, as well as at the regular stops 
as it did on the way south. Every pre- 
caution is being taken from an operation 
point of view to forestall possibility of 
forced landings in the dangerous jungle 
country. 

Extensions Proposed 

This line of 1,750 mi. is but one unit 
in the proposed trunk airway stretching 
from Montreal to Santiago, Chile, and later 
to Buenos Aires, Argentina. This con- 
nection between the continents is expected 
to be realized soon. In the meantime the 
French are on their second year of op- 
eration of the service between Paris and 
Rio de Janeiro and Italian and German 
interests are making active plans to es- 
tablish services to South America. 

Only mail is to be carried for a while. 
More than 450 lb. were loaded onto the 
Sikorsky at Miami for the first trip. Col. 
John Hambleton, vice president of the con- 
cern. and H. L. Buskey, mechanic accom- 
panied Lindbergh. 


Announces New 
Air Traffic Code 
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lation Governing 
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Colonial Installs Radio 
Apparatus at Hartford 
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Houston Concern 
Plans New Lines 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


England Has National 
Flying Services Plan 


LONDON, ENGLAND.— National 
Flying Services, Ltd., is the name of 
the company which plans to tie up all 
civilian flying within Great Britain, it 
was disclosed recently following much 
conjecture since the first intimations of 
the project were whispered. 

on civilian flying outside of the realm 
of Imperial Airways, the scheme is to 
enjoy the support of a government sub- 
sidy of $487,500 spread over a period of 
10 yr. and based on the number of 
pilots trained. 

The concern will get $50 for each 
pilot turned out during the first three 
years and $25 thereafter. The plan em- 
braces the entire country through the 
establishment of 22 main aerodromes 
and 100 smaller ones. Club houses will 
be built at the former. 

Four airplanes, two instructors and 
ground personnel will be stationed at 


each of the main fields. Flying mem- 
bers will pay an entrance fee and annual 
dues of about $25 each. Instruction is 
to cost $10 an hr. and solo flying $7.50 

The company will standardize on two 
types of planes for general work and 
one engine type, making for increased 


clubs. Taxi work, joy-hopping and 
later, possibly, feeder line operation are 


Concern Aroused in Clubs 
The fact that this project apparently 

system of light plane clubs for which 
the country has become famous has 
aroused considerable concern. It has 
been feared that some of these units 
which have been doing pioneer work 
will lose the strong position they have 

fate will be beyond the indication that 
they will be absorbed by the new pro- 


Scadta Opens Weekly Service 


BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA.— 
Weekly service between here and Guay- 
aquil now replaces the bi-monthly 
schedule which has been in operation 



Gets Slot Rights in Japan 

TOKIO, JAPAN.— Exclusive naval 
rights in Japan of the Handley Page 
slot patents have been acquired by the 
Mitsubishi Co., a large manufacturing 


Outline Route to India 


LONDON, ENGLAND.— The six- 
day air service to Karachi, India, due 
to open April 1, is to be made in the 

plane; Basle-Gcnoa, by train; Gcnoa- 
Cairo, by flying boat; Cairo-Basra-Kar- 
achi by plane. The service by Imperial 
Airways will cut the usual time in third 
and will realize a dream of long stand- 



day^'l^'AM^anra^e^M&rachi 
the next Friday at 6.30 A.M., Greenwich 
time, the flying time being 52 hr. 


Two Boeings Going to Canada 


Seven Ports of Entry 
Designated in Mexico 


MEXICO CITY, MEXICO.— The gov- 
ernment has designated Matamoros, Nueva 



VANCOUVER, B. C-— The first of 

the* fleet of° the Westw^Oinada Air" 
ways. Ltd., this month. The machines 
will be used in fisheries patrol, photo 
flights and mapping of timber lands, 
passenger carrying not being contem- 
plated for the present in British Colum- 


Costes to Survey Airway 


Plans Floating Plane Bases 

LONDON, ENGLAND.— A system 
of floating docks along the route of the 
proposed airway to India, due to be 
started this year, is reported planned 
by the Air Ministry. Each dock would 
have a complete repair shop for work 
on the flying boats and each will be 


PARIS, FRANCE.— Lieut. Dieudonne 
Costes is to start a survey flight soon 
from here to Hanoi, French Indo-China, 



Canada Reports Air Moil 


OTTAWA, CANADA.— Canadian air 
mail planes carried 235,793 lb. of mail over 



Mexico to Buy Seaplanes 

MEXICO CITY, MEXICO.— The gov- 
ernment has decided to buy three of the 
latest and largest seaplanes for the Mexi- 
can Navy. Further purchases are expected 
to follow soon. The machines will be used 
for coastal patrol duty on the Mexican 
Gulf and Pacific shore. 


Curtiss Export Gets Contract 

MONTREAL, CANADA— Curtiss-Reid 
Aircraft has contracted with the Curtiss 
Export Corp. to handle products of the 



' ilver Torpedo"— the neu 
\c non-stop long distance 
to Northern Scotland, i 
Italian fliers, 


rr powered Fairey mono 
record will be made in i 
me-Brasil flight of Fen 
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The Pyrene 


Pyrene Fire Extinguisher 

INCLUDED AMONG the pressure type fire ex- 
tinguishers offered by the Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 
Newark, N. J., is the Model No. 5 special airplane type. 
This extinguisher is operated by air pressure and is 
normally charged with air at a pres- 
sure of 100 lb., which is indicated 
by a gauge attached to the top of 
the extinguisher. It has been con- 
structed to meet the rigid require- 
| ments of airplane service, reducing 
to a minimum the number of pres- 
sure tight seams. 

This extinguisher, which is 
finished in nickel, consists mainly 
of four parts: an outer container 
of seamless drawn brass; an inner 
container made also of seamless 
drawn brass; a head casting made 
of bronze to which the two shells 
are rigidly attached by screwed 
center post brass rod and soldered, 
and a straight line dual valve con- 
trol mechanism made of brass, 
which is operated by an aluminum 
Fire hand wheel and lever. The lever is 
Extinguisher Model s ° attached that it can be easily 
No. 5. detached or relocated. 

The outer container holds the 
charge, one quart of Pyrene fire ex- 
tinguishing liquid, and the inner, the air pressure. These 
two containers are completely sealed and it is only by 
operating the dual control valve that a connection be- 
tween the two is made. The operation of the ex- 
tinguisher is effected by turning the control valve lever 
about a quarter turn; this simultaneously permits the 
air in the pressure container to enter the liquid container 
and opens the discharge orifice so that the liquid is dis- 
charged under pressure. 

The extinguisher is charged with air pressure through 
a standard air valve attached to the head casting and 
pressure can be raised by the use of an ordinary tire 
pump or air supplied from pressure tanks. The air 
gauge indicates the true pressure within the extinguisher 
and should be charged at 100 lb. 

This extinguisher is furnished with a bracket of 
aluminum and can be installed permanently in any con- 
venient location in the plane. The bracket permits of 
installation in either a vertical or a horizontal position 
and is so constructed that the extinguisher can be moved 
around its axis to suit local conditions. It may be in- 
stalled for immediate or remote control by the pilot. In 
the latter case, a wire is usually attached to the operating 
lever and this control brought within reach of the pilot 
for use in case of fire. The extinguisher may be dis- 
charged fully or partially by the opening and dosing of 
the control valve lever, as desired. 

The discharge outlets may be connected with 3/16 in. 
annealed copper tubing leading to fire hazard section 
near the engine so that in case of fire, this section may be 
immediately flooded with fire extinguisher vapors. 

An inspection glass is provided to insure maintenance of 
the liquid level and the extinguisher can be refilled by re- 
moving the filler cap in the head casting. 


Rotary Snow Plow 

ONE OF the problems that the managers of the air- 
ports in many of the northern states will have to contend 
with is the quick removal of snow after a storm. Where 
several feet of snow accumulate on the landing space it 
has been customary to plow runways, but the ordinary 
snow remover generally leaves high banks on either side 
of the cleared track. 

In order to remedy this defect, the Rotary Snow Plow 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., is manufacturing a new 
type of plow called the “Snow King.” This plow, which 
has been in operation at the St. Paul Municipal Air- 
port, is fastened to a ten ton tractor and the rotary blades, 
which cut into the drifts and force a stream of snow 
through a chute and far to the side of the cleared path, 



The "Snow King" rotary plow in operation at the 
St. Paul Municipal Airport. 
are driven by a direct connection to the engine of the 
tractor. 

By this system, not only are the runways freed of 
snow, close to the ground, but the banks are eliminated 
as it is possible to throw the snow as far as 40 ft from 
the cleared path, thus widening the space required for 
the landing and take-off of planes. 


Arens Control 

TWO SIZES of Arens flexible controls for aircraft 
installation have been placed on the market by the Wil- 
son Steel Products Co., Chicago, 111. This type of con- 
trol is characterized by absence of back lash and affords 
positive push and pull around corners. 

The % in. control which is designed for use with en- 
gine, brake, flare and bomb releasing mechanism is con- 
structed in a brass casing of -JSi in. outside diameter. A 
% in. 28 thread is cut on each end of the sliding members. 
Connection is usually made by tapping a 5/16 in. tube 
with the Ys in. 28 thread and screwing it to each end of 
the control. The radius of curvature at the bends is 1J4 

A standardized throw of 4J4 in. has been adopted for 
the in. type which is intended for use in aileron 
stabilizer and elevator controls. Each leg of the casing, 
which is 9/16 in. in diameter, is 9J4 in. long. A in. 
24 thread is cut on each end. The radius of curvature is 
2 Ya in. Provision also has been made for Alemite lubri- 
cation of these units. 
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Englehard P-2 Indicator 

ACCURATE ENGINE temperatures may be obtained 
during trial tests with a portable indicator that is un- 
affected by vibration. The P-2 Indicator, developed by 
Charles Engelhard, Inc., 90 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J., 
is not a new instrument, but one that has proven its worth 
by more than 30 years satisfac- 
tory service in other applica- 
It simple, durable, 
reliable, can be easily and con- 
; vcnienlly attached to any part 

of the engine, and it need not 
' f .' I he held level. 

The indicator works on the 
resistance-thermometer princi- 
pie, and the readings are given 
direct in degrees Fahrenheit. 

^ H Practically all other such 

giving direct read- 
ings, use jewels and delicately 
ground pivots, which become 
"worn in” from vibration, 
The Englehard portable producing friction which re- 
temperature indicator suits j n erroneous readings. 

Suspension of the galvano- 
meter in the Engelhard indicator by rugged suspension 
filaments prevents such difficulties and leaves the instru- 
ments free to correspond to the most minute changes of 
electromotive forces generated by thermocouples. As 
many as six thermocouples can be connected with one in- 


In determining maximum efficiency temperatures of an 
engine, or in correcting excessive engine temperature, 
the Engelhard P-2 indicator is unique arid valuable to test- 
ing engineers. 


Champion “Aero Plugs” 

THE AERO type spark plugs made by the Champion 
Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O., are so designed that the 
possibility of breaking them in such a way as to interfere 
with engine operation is very remote. Their ability to 
withstand tremendous pressures and temperatures is com- 
bined with the ability to withstand a large quantity of 
oil without fouling. 

"Sillimanite" is used in both the primary insulator and 
the protecting "dome” insulator, an exclusive feature of 
design in the Aero line. Its strength and ability to with- 
stand heat and unusual electrical conditions not only in- 
sures protection against breakage at the terminal end. 
but dependable ignition under all conditions at the firing 

Although the new Aero line is a departure from the 
standard design it still retains the essential features of 
Champion two-piece construction, new gas tight copper 
gaskets and special analysis high compression electrodes 
which assure a fixed sparkgap. Exceptional care and 
fine workmanship are incorporated into the Champion 
line to render high performance in the requirements of 
aviation. 

Among the Champion Aero type plugs are the Aero 
9, a general purpose plug recommended for the Whirl- 
wind J-S, Pratt & Whitney Wasp and Hornet. Kinner. 
Velie M-5, Packard 3A-1500 and 3A-2500. Siemens 
Halske, Szekely, Hallet, Irwin, Warner Scarab and 
Menasco Salmson engines. The Aero 4 is specially de- 
signed for the Hispano Suiza and other power plants 
requiring clearance for the spark plug hexagon and the 
Aero 1 is designed for exceptionally high compression 
engines. 


SIDE SLIPS 


By Robert R. Osborn 

Our attention is called by H. F. P. to a news item 
which states that an interesting analysis of Colonel Lind- 
bergh's signature has been made by a Viennese prapholo- 
gist and psychoanalyst. 

“Col. Charles A. Lindbergh's signature is said to reveal 
a sportsman of great determination, allowing nothing to 
deflect him from achieving his self-appointed goal,” the 
item says. “Specially significant it is said, is his mag- 
nificent capital letter ‘L’ rooted below the line like some 
great' oak irremovably fixed in the soil. The signature 
also shows that he is good natured and gentle, and the 
unusual height of the capitals soaring above other letters 
suggests prowess in the air.” 

We should think that any self respecting graphologist 
would be ashamed to publish such a superficial and 
sketchy analysis. Didn't he notice the fact that the final 
“h” in his name is silent, indicating ability to fly from 
New York to Paris non-stop? And didn’t he notice that 
only the initial of the middle name is used which proves 
that the singer should be technical adviser of T. A. T. ? 

Some anonymous reader sends in a clipping from a 
Seattle paper, from which we quote the following: “Split- 
second thinking saved his life. He eased the controls of 
his plane into neutral, bringing the craft out of its bank. 
Then he waited. The plane settled, and as it did so he 
eased back on the stick, pancaked and was on the field in 
utter darkness in a perfect three-point landing." 

This reminds us of the time Lady Astor, we think it 
was, “saved her life by remarkable presence of mind.” 
Reading the article under that heading we discovered that 
she had found herself in the path of a team of horses run- 
ning away and had stepped aside. 

There was another time, too, when some American 
statesman did some "split-second thinking” and used “re- 
markable presence of mind” in running out of his home 
when it caught fire. 

In a recent article by a prominent patent attorney, in 
which some of an attorney's experiences with inventors 
are described, we find this : 

"... Another man came to me one time with a scheme 
for which he had actually already raised money. His idea 
had to do with simplifying the marketing of fruit by using 
an airplane in a rather novel fashion. He would go 
straight up in the air he said, and stay in one spot until 
the revolutions of the earth brought spot where the fruit 
was to be had directly under him. He would then de- 
scend, acquire a load of fruit and go up again to wait until 
the earth revolved back to the point where his market was. 
Then he would go down and sell the fruit. No, he wasn't 
crazy either.” 

Possibly not, but the sanity of the people from whom 
he raised the money might well be investigated. 

"AIRPLANE TIME TABLE OUT”— Headline. 

There’s progress in an infant industry for you. Our 
timetables are apparently just as inaccurate as those of 
the railroads, even though we have just started. 

"AIRPLANE ENGINE COMPANY EARNS 
THREE DOLLARS”— Headline. 

Who remembers, not so very long ago, when this head- 
line would have been taken literally? 
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Austin is Ready to Make an Airport 
Survey and Report for You 


AUSTIN is ready to hop at a moment’s notice! A telegram, 
/V phone call or letter will bring an Austin Airport Engi- 
neer, who is prepared to make the selection of a site for your 
proposed airport. 

On the same trip, or later, arrangements may be made for 
a complete Survey and Report, which will include layout 
of field, recommendations as to development, together with 
estimated cost of all work involved. 

Site selection, Survey and Report, for a moderate fee, by 
Austin, nationally recognized Airport Engineers and Builders 
will enable you to obtain the most favorable consideration 
for the financing of your airport. 

Whatever type or size of project you may be considering — complete 
airport, hangar, factory or other buildings — it will pay you to get in touch 
with Austin. Phone the nearest office, wire, or mail the Memo below. 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Airport Engineers and Builders 

CLEVELAND 


AUSTIN 



Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Oeveland- 
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LIGHTING 

for AIRPORTS 



Equipment 

and AIRWAYS 


/ \ 



Type AKP 

180 Degree Landing Field Floodlight 




C-H 419 


Complete information will be furnished upon request 


NEW YORK 

PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


CROUSE 

SYRACUSE, 


PITTSBURGH 


Sales 

BOSTON 

CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 


“ Everything in lighting equipment for Airports ” 


-HINDS 

N. Y.. U. S. A. 

Offices 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

ATLANTA ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
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Confidence 


Soon the Ford tri-motored, all-inetal planes ordered for the 
transcontinental, air-rail service will he operating. 

They will be working on railroad schedules that ask no favors 
of the weather. They will be working in a service not tolerant of 
delays or cancellation for repairs and adjustments. They will he 
working in co-operation with rail services famed for their safety. 

That they will justify their selection for this exacting work we 
are confident. This confidence is not based on hope, but on past 
performances. 

During three years of operation on the Ford air routes from 
Detroit to Chicago, Cleveland and Buffalo a record of 96% 
on-time arrivals was established. 

Not long ago a new Ford plane left the factory at Dearborn 
at two o’clock in the afternoon. It arrived at St. Paul that evening. 
The next morning it went into service on the run from St. Paul 
to Chicago. A round trip every day — about eight hours’ flying. 
As this is written, two months later, it has yet to miss a trip! 

These records of Ford planes indicate what the operator may 
expect of them. They merit your study when selecting equipment 
for any transport line you may be contemplating. And a product 
of these and similar records demands consideration — the utter 
confidence in the Ford plane of the people whom you hope to 
carry as passengers. 

Any information you may wish about the Ford tri-motored. 
all-metal transport monoplane may be obtained by writing 
direct to us. 

The Stout Metal Airplane Company 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
Dearborn, Michigan 

• 
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520 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. B NEW YORK 

ST. PAUL DETROIT PARIS LONDON 




MEYROWITZ LUXOR GOGGLE 
U.S. Air Service Model No.7 


$13.75 complete with aluminum case 


Protecting our pilots eyes 
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Travel Air distributors 


for New York Metropolitan District 

N. R. AIRWAYS, INC., who for the past year have 
been dealers in Travel Air planes, have secured the 
franchise for additional territory in the New York 
Metropolitan zone. 

This organization is now in a position to handle 
sales and service on Travel Air planes of all types 
in the New York Metropolitan District, including 
Long Island City, Westchester County, Duchess 
County, Columbia County, and Northern New 
Jersey, including Mercer County, Monmouth 
County. 

Any type of Travel Air planes, open or cabin, 
may be purchased on our convenient deferred pay- 
ment plan. 

Arrangements can be made with the N. R. 
AIRWAYS, INC., for long distance passenger 
flights at reasonable rates. 

N. R. Airways, Inc. 

22 FRONT STREET, MINNEOLA, N. Y. 


Hangars: 

Roosevelt Field 
Curtis Field 

Telephone: 
Garden City 4072 
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Re-enforces Its Strong Position in the Industry 
and Builds for the Future 


EAGLEROCK, with a background of suc- 
cess in the aircraft industry, was never stronger 
in its position than it is today. 

Always a leader, the position of EAGLE- 
ROCK has been strengthened materially, within 
the past year. New factory buildings were con- 
structed and investment in aircraft development 
was doubled. Production was increased more 
than 50 per cent. 

The schedule for this year calls for an addi- 
tional investment of half a million dollars during 
the early months and a production increase to 
1000 airplanes. To insure sufficient planes to 
satisfy the coming demands the firm of Steven- 
son, Harrison & Jordan, internationally known 
management engineers, has been engaged to sur- 
vey production methods and bring them to the 
highest point of efficiency. 

Col. Fred Cardway, noted export specialist of 
New York City, has been appointed Vice Presi- 


dent in Charge of International Affairs in the 
Alexander Aircraft Co. He will supervise exten- 
sion of trade abroad. 

Over and above these important developments 
is the fact that EAGLEROCK is placing on the 
market a new type cabin plane. This addition 
to the present line will re-emphasize and re- 
enforce EAGLEROCK as a leader in airplane 
style and improvements. 

With the large production to be maintained 
this year and progress in design, EAGLEROCK 
will give greater airplane value than ever before. 
As always, EAGLEROCK will be able to meet 
all competition. 

The reason for stating these facts to prospec- 
tive EAGLEROCK distributors and dealers is 
apparent. Any distributor or dealer with an eye 
to the future can look forward to a satisfying 
sales volume. The word in the aircraft industry 
now is — watch EAGLEROCK. 
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kJavoia-Marchetti 
world famous flying 
boats and amphibians 
to be manufactured 
in America 



T HE American Aeronautical Corporation 
takes great pleasure in announcing its plans 
for the manufacture in the U.S.A. of the world 
famous Savoia-Marchetti flying boats and 
Amphibians. 

These flying boats have made such remarkable 
showings in the past 10 years that we feel their 
achievements should be allowed to speak for 
themselves. 

We give below a summary of the different 
records and performances made: 

First crossing of the Alps in a seaplane: July, 1919. 
Schneider Cup: Won at Bournemouth, in September, 
1919, with seaplane S-13. 

Schneider Cup: Won in Venice, in September, 1920, 
with seaplane S-12. 

Flight : Sesto Calende-Stockholm-Rhiga-Reval-Hel- 
singfors-Aaland Isles. Commander Maddalena broke 
the world’s record for distance in seaplanes, with 
“Savoia” S-16. 

World record for seaplane speed : 173.97 M.P.H. with 
seaplane S-51, December 28th, 1922. 

Flight: Sesto Calende-India-Australia-Japan-Rome- 
South America-North America-Rome (60,000 miles), 
1925, in seaplane S-16 with Commander de Pinedo. 
Flight of the Two Americas, in May-June, 1926, with 
seaplane S-59, by Messrs. Duggan and Olivero. 

World records attained by our pilot, Mr. Alexander 



MODEL S-55 

Passaleva, in Savoia-Marchetti Seaplane (bombard- 
ment type) S-55 during 1926: 

Without payload 621 miles; average., 103 .31 M.P.H. 

1,102 lbs. payload 621 miles; average, 103.31 M.P.H. 

2,204 ibs. payload 621 miles; average, 103.31 M.P.H. 

Time of flight— 6 hours, 39 seconds. 

4,408 lbs. payload 621 miles; 6 hours, 39 seconds. 

Speed for 62.1 miles— 109.21 M.P.H. 
Speed for 310.5 miles— 10778 M.P.H. 
Speed for 621 miles — 103.31 M.P.H. 

Altitude 10.696 ft. 

With ,612 lbs. payload.. Rccord^for heaviest cargo carried at 

Seaplane Savoia-Marchetti (scouting and bombard- 
ment) S-59: with 1102 lbs. payload — altitude, 20,195 
ft. 

Seaplane Savoia-Marchetti (scouting and bombard- 
ment) S-62: with 1102 lbs. payload — 310.5 miles; aver- 
age, 118.38 M.P.H. ; with 2204 lbs. payload — 62.1 miles ; 
average, 120.62 M.P.H. 

Transatlantic flight in Seaplane S-55, with Com- 
mander DeBarros, in April, 1927. 

Commander de Pinedo’s flight of 60,000 miles all 
around the world including crossing of the Atlantic 
in both directions in 1927, in Model S-55 double hull 
monoplane with two 500 H.P. motors in tandem. 
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Fairchild Models 71 and 41 

have BENDIX wheels and brakes ! 


Again ! — two of Fairchild Aviation Corporation’s latest and most perfect contributions 
to the flying world are introduced with Bendix wheels and brakes as standard 
equipment. Models 71 and 41 are pictured here. Planes, characterized 
by their extraordinary diversity of service . . . developed in 
the hard school of service. And Bendix equipment 
met every condition and requirement. 

There must be reasons for such 
continued endorsement 
of Bendix wheels 
and brakes ! 


BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 
Qeneral Offices and Plant: South Bend, Indiana 

Division of Bendix Corporation, Chicago 


[ ADVANCE WACO "10" 
BOEING SCOUT 
BUHL AIRSEDAN 
CONSOLIDATED COURIER 
CURTISS FALCON 


Adopted on 


CURTISS TRAINING 
DOUGLAS BOMBER 
FAIRCHILD CLOSED CABIN 
MARTIN NAVY BOMBER 


RYAN BROUGHAM 
TRAVELAIR CLOSED CABIN 
vol e. Ill CORSAIR 


BENDIX 0 BRAKES 


FOR SAFETY 
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EAST 


SOUTH 


WEST 


Irom every point of the compass 
dealers and distributors are 
writing for the Kreutzer frim- 
eliise. They realize that the 
Kreutzer Tri-Motor Air i'oacli 
lias been built to meet the spec- 
ifications of an existing mar- 
ket . . . that the ship which 
combines tri-motor safe- 
ty (it is aide to maintain 
level flight on its nose 

WRITE 

k it e r t z i; 11 

SIX PLACE .... UI AL COXTROL 



motor alone) with high per- 
formance anil maneuverability, 
great carrying capacity, fine 
visibility, luxurious comfort for 
six and low maintenance and 
astonishingly low first cost, is 
a profitable ship for the deal- 
er because it is a profita- 
ble ship for the purchas- 
er. There is still valu- 
able territory open. 

NOW! 

O It A I It C O A 


JOSEPH KREUTZER 

CORPORATION 
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OYER HALF A MILLION MILES 

— and 

Still j 
Flying • 

A BOVE is shown the famous Sikorsky S-29, 

- of fabric -covered all-metal Sikorsky construc- 
tion, which was built in 1924. This remarkable 
plane has flown more than 500,000 miles in the 
laSt five years and is Still in aftive service. 

The latest product of Sikorsky — the Sikorsky 
Amphibion S-38, which is pictured below — is 
of similar, but improved Sikorsky construction. 

There could be no more conclusive evidence 
of the amazing qualities of endurance which 
are built into the Sikorsky planes. 


A Remarkable Record 


1924— S-29 was built and was the first 



1929— Still flying for the movies. 



SIKORSKY AMPHIBION 



S-38 

Illustrated literature upon request 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 

INCORPORATED 

GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 

^Manufactured by the SIKORSKY AVIATION CORPORATION, College 'Point, £I.,N.T 1^5 




Safest, easiest to fly, most dependable 
The AVIAN 

holds the following records: 

J . V. 

First solo flight, England to Australia 
Fastest time, England to Australia 
Longest flight ever made in a light aeroplane 
Longest solo flight ever made 
Fastest time, England to India 
First non-stop flight, London to Rome 

r 

National distribution of the Whittelsey Avian is planned. 

Interested and responsible parties are invited to write 
for information concerning distributorship in zones 
throughout the country. 

Air Associates, Inc., 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(hangar at Curtiss Field), have been appointed distributors 
for the New York zone. 


WHITTELSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

(formerly Whittelsey Body Company) 

GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

THANK YOU for mentlomno AVIATION 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 



^V|A N 


The outstanding sport and training plane 

of the world 

A VR 0 AVIAN 

will be manufactured under royalty 
rights in the United States with the 
trade-mark Whittelsey Avian. 



WHiTTELSflf 
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1 / BLACK & DECKER 

y Quarter-Inch ^ 

Light Duty Electric Drill 
An unprecedented price for an electric 
drill of Black & Decker quality 
A strong, 

\ serviceable, /. 

general purpose tool /A 


‘Ghe Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Towson, Md. U. S. A. 


With the Pistol Grip and Tri g ger Switch 


THANK 
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82,175 Shares 

Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 


Common Stock 

NO PAR VALUE 



iSpli i3iSs=SMl«ls 


•jssr 

"“SI— 




Price $25 per share 

Pynchon & Co. 
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IVe 


•e for full detailed facts and figure, 


Paramount Aircraft Corporation 

SAGINAW Dept. A2 MICHIGAN 
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* irst to insure on a Flying Hour Basis 


We cover the fleet operator against all 
risks and make a premium charge based 
on hours in the air. 

First to insure the Plane through the Pilot 


We insure the fleet operators equipment 
when the pilot is flying any ship owned 
by, in the custody of, on consignment or 
leased to the company. 


Now , . . 

First to issue Automatic Passenger 
Accident Insurance 

Accident insurance can be provided auto- 
matically with the ticket in field hops or 
cross country flights... just like the insur- 
ance a railroad passenger buys at the 
ticket office. 


"SERVICE AN IDEAL SINCE 1060" 



INCORPORATED 


CENTURY BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





KNOLL 

XT' TV T -i d "‘ sn ' 

l^kl I engineeri 


This new four-place biplane incorporates the most 
advanced practices of both American and European 
design. Notable throughout for highly developed aeronautical 
engineering, it is equally notable for the satisfactory way it meets the 


to fly, it is 


of present day pn 
extraordinarily ct 




THE KNOLL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Wichita, Kansas 

THANK YOU for m'*tio*ir.g AVIATION 
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You can qualify for an 4 *. 

AMERICAN £agle_, sales franchise . . 


During the past year, American Eagle has 
developed a large but highly selective organiza- 
tion of dealers and distributors. This organiza- 
tion is composed of the finest men in the field. 
No group of men coidd face brighter prospects 
for 1929 — no group could be worthier of the 
prosperity ahead of them. And there’s still 
room for more men of their calibre. Their suc- 
cess can be yours! 

The American Eagle sales franchise 
presents the most unusual opportunity in the 
field of commercial aviation today. It offers 
these definite advantages: A liberal scale of dis- 
counts. There are no higher discounts paid by 
any recognized builder in America. A salable 


product ! Famous for never a structural failure, 
the American Eagle has conclusively proved 
itself the most popular plane in its class. 

And most important — the co-operation of 
a well-known and soundly established concern. 
American Eagle is the first company maintain- 
ing a road organization of men who have been 
trained to help the sales agencies in perfecting 
methods of merchandising and service. 

This franchise offers more than any other 
sales contract in the industry. It is much sought 
after, but not hastily granted. Certain territo- 
ries are still open to distributors and dealers 
who can prove their qualifications. Write to us. 


/i ai s n / caa Sacls A me raft Cork 


KA/VfAS CITY - MISSOVRf 


The Choice of America’s 
Leading; Air Transport Companies 

-B. B. T. FLOODLIGHTS - 


Boeing Air Transport 
Ford Motor Company 
National Air Transport 

All Use B. B. T. Floodlights 
for safe landings 

“Aviation's Bad Weather Floodlights” 


B-B-T 



Western Air Express 
Transcontinental Air Transport 
Pitcairn Aviation 



Ford Airport, Dearborn 
B.B.T. Lighted 
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To Pass the 

TRANSPORT 

PILOT’S 

EXAMINATION 

you must know 

Navigation and 
Meteorology 

A book has been prepared which thor- 
oughly covers the examination for any 
grade of license in these subjects, and if 
the candidate will spend a few hours 
studying it no difficulty will be experi- 
enced. 

$2.50 Postpaid 

Mail Order to: 

Captain Lewis A. Yancey 

427 West End Ave., New York City 


CAPTAIN LEWIS A. YANCEY 
427 West End Ave. 

New York City 

Enclosed please find check for $2.50 for 
which send me copy of Aerial Navigation and 
Meteorology. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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Splitdorf relies upon 

Bakelite Molded 

for Aircraft Magnetos 

A STRIKING example of the possibil- 
ities of Bakelite Molded is provided 
by the Splitdorf Aircraft Magneto, where 
accuracy of dimension and high insulation 
value are matters of vital consequence. 




BAKELITE CORPORATION 

Chicago Office... 635 W. 22nd’ Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD. 



THE MATERIAL OF \3S) A THOUSAND USES 
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AVIATION 
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EDUCATIONAL ! ? |_ 1 
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EDUCATIONAL 

INSPIRATIONAL 

r T¥7 1 

GRAND 

raJlli 
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One taxiing 
plane + 
one wandering 
person = one 
AngePg/. . 

T houghtless sightseers 

who wander out on a flying 
field and get in the way of a taxiing 
’plane may suddenly become angels. 
The owner of the airport, or of the 
plane, is then likely to become the 
defendant in a damage suit. 

The airport operator can minimize 
this risk, and reduce his insurance 
costs by restricting sightseers to a 
fenced safety zone. 

Anchor Chain Link Fence is particularly 
adaptable to airport use. Even a low 
Anchor Fence is strong and unclimable. 

A ’phone call to the nearest of the 75 
Anchor Offices located in principal cities 
throughout the country places competent 
fencing advice and complete erection 


wags®® 


Anchor 

«~H AIM LINK 

i] JetweL- 
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fwr 
Cabin 
v Interiors 


J%. new 
gronpin si 
of mohair 
fabrics for 
aeroplane 
interiors; 
on display 
at booth 
246, Wew 
York Avia- 
tion Show. 

One Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 



INSURANCE 

DIFFICULTIES 

A PESSIMIST has been defined 
as one who sees a difficulty 
in every opportunity, and an 
optimist as one who sees an op- 
portunity in every difficulty. We 
are optimists. Bring your avia- 
tion insurance difficulties to us. 
Their solution is our opportunity 
to prove the value to you of our 
service as brokers. 

We commend our AIRPLANE 
TIME SALES PLAN to the at- 
tention of manufacturers, dealers, 
and finance companies. 

Aviation Protection, Inc. 

Insurance Brokers to Aviation 
110 William Street, New York, N. Y. 

Telephone Beckman 5267-4235 
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HALL-ALUMINUM 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Strong, Light Weight 

ALL-METAL 

Airplanes, Seaplanes, 
Flying Boats and Floats 

Standardized. Drawn Sections and 
Stamped Parts Adaptable to Your 
Present Designs or New De- 
signs Supplied 

2050 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Contractors to U. S. Navy 
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Aluminum Fuel and 
Oil Tanks 

“Tank up with the leaders” 

Lightest aluminum 
welded tank per gallon 
— most durable — high- 
est safety factor. Prices 
in range with com- 
mercial aviation. 

Streloft - Naughton 

CORPORATION 

50 William Street, Long Island City, N.Y. 

Telephone: Hunters Point 10463 


CURTISS 



CHALLENGER 

This new 170 H.P. air-cooled com- 
mercial engine is already a favorite 
among manufacturers, operators, and 
pilots. For detailed information con- 
cerning its advantages, address the 
CURTISS AEROPLANE and MOTOR 
COMPANY, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 



BUY 

Miller Airplane Products 

FOR YOUR OX-5 

All indications point to 1929 as be- 
ing the largest year in Commercial 
Aviation to date. The efficiency of 
your equipment is essential to profit- 
able operation when the season opens. 

Your Motor’s efficiency can be 
greatly improved by the use of the 
following: 

"Rev’s for OX’s,” by Leslie C. Miller, covers 
methods of improving power, reliability, 

Miller Overhead Assembly, many times outlasts 
original Overheads. 

Miller Roller Rocker Arms, saves the Valve 
Guides. 

Miller Intake Valve Controls, increases revs 
and saves gas. 

Miller Valve Guides and Seats put the cylinders 
back in service. 

Miller 3 Ring, Medium High-compression 
Pistons, increase power. 

Miller Valve Guide Jig, for replacing Guides 

Miller Valve Seat Set, in conjunction with the 
Guide Jig replaces the seats. 

Miller Reamer Sets, etc., are indispensable when 
grinding valves. 

We also sell numerous other necessities, includ- 
ing the German Bosch Magneto, Bosch 
Spark Plugs, Bosch Ignition Cable, and last 
but not least the Bosch Breaker Assembly 
to fit Bcrling Magnetos. 

Writ e or wire to us direct, or to any 
of our representatives, for descriptive 
folder and price list. 

MILLER AIRPLANE PRODUCTS 

3827 West Jefferson Street 
Los Angeles, California 
Phone, Empire 3570 
DISTRIBUTORS 

Cleveland! Ohio Marshall, Missouri 

Johnson Airplane & Supply Co. Robertson Aircraft Corp. 
Dayton, Ohio Anglum, Missouri 
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Another Step Toward 

SAFETY AND PERFORMANCE 



asu'sssfriisz 

See Us at the N. Y. Show, Feb. 6-13 

Brunner-Winkle Aircraft Corporation 


STRENGTH 

With Minimum 
Weight 
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BROWNBACK 

AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 
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You Need This Book to 


250 West 57th StteetTNew York 
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Prompt Delivery! 


INCREASED 

PRODUCTION 

FACILITIES 



Supreme 
Propellers 
N SURE 

only Supreme Perform 


MANUFACTURED SINCE IMS 

by STONE PROPELLER CO. 


.Supreme Propeller Co. 

WICHITA .KANSAS 





HIGH GRADE) 

Gears and Machined Precision Parts 




3 Mfg. Co. 60 Keefe Are., Milw 
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In the NATIONAL AIR RACES, September, 1928, 

B. G. MICA SPARK PLUGS 

again showed their absolute 

Reliability of Performance 


d 3rd place: 


11 out of 11 — 1st place 
11 out of 11 — 2nd place 
8 out of 9 — 3rd place 
The Mitchell Trophy Race Curtiss 
D-12 engines — 1st and 2nd places. 
The Mason M. Patrick Trophy 
Race Curtiss D-12 engines — 1st, 
2nd and 3rd places. 

ALL WHIRLWIND, WASPS AND 
HORNETS IN THE TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL NON-STOP RACE WERE 
EQUIPPED WITH B. G. MICA SPARK 
PLUGS. 


A, B and C 1st, 



The 


pta 

Ofp 


Corporation 


> STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOG FLYING? 

But if I am caught, give me the ship that drifts along easily and 

BOURDON AIRCRAFT CORP. 

Hillsgrove, R. I. 


All 


Aeronautical Supplies 


NicliolaS'Bmzley 

A irplane Company In c.|W 


Macwhyte 


Safe-Lock . 

Terminal 



— locks by compression 
— cannot come loose 
-perfect fit for every 
terminal 

— keeps tie rod in align- 


M afters of 

Streamline and Round 
Tie Rods 


© 


The modem 

Aircraft Compass 
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CONSOLIDATED 


America, Ii 

s aSS?IsSSiSSsSa““" 


ABC of Flight 

By W. Laurence LePage 


with a foreword by A 


t Edward P. Warn, 


STtSTSA 


AVIATION PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
250 West 57th Street New York City 
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FLEXIBLE 

STEEL WIRE 

SHAFTS 

Jvr power transmission 
around corners and over § 
obstacles — silent, steady 
durable , strong. 

The S. S.White Dental Mfg. Co. 

Industrial Division 

iM,West 41 nd St. NewYork., N.Y. 




S.SWHITE 

Write for this hook, j 



Sent free on request | 


SEAMLESS 

STEEL TUBING 

All Aircraft Grades 
Warehouse stocks for immediate 
shipment in any quantity. 

Mill shipments for substantial 
production requirements. 

SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 


HERE WE COME! DETROIT SHOW, 
APRIL 6TH. Berliner Monoplane, three- 
open, with 0X5, $3290; with Wright J5, 


place, o 
$7450. 


The new Berliner “DRAGON” Monoplane, 
three-place, with Warner Scarab, $5850; AND 
the Berliner “BABY DRAGON”— ?????? 



half hour after mn- 


Aircraft 

Navigation Lights 


Pyle-National 
dynamic principles. 


ar control from instru- 
: installation. 

have distinguished 


craft lighting 

equipment. Send tor bulletin No. 132 which 
completely describes aircraft and navigation 
lights. 

Pyle-National Company 

1334-1358 North Kostner Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Hadley Airport 

Just outside the Metropolitan smoke and sea- 
level fog area, ff The only completely lighted 
field in the Metropoltian District, f[ Storage 
space available in modern steel and concrete 
Hangars with expert service. If We overhaul 
Wright and Pratt & Whitney engines. 

HADLEY CORPORATION 

HADLEY AIRPORT, NEW JERSEY 


iWACOl 


Powered with Whirlwind 
Siemens-Halske and OX5 engines 

Advance Aircraft Company 

Troy, Ohio 
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There’s No Question About It! 
— The Record Breaking 

“Question Mark” 

Used 

AIRCRAFT SCREW PRODUCTS 
Manufactured by The 

Aero Supply 

Mfg.Co.,Inc. 

Dependability means safety 



Write The 

Aero Supply Mfg. Co., Inc. 

College Point, L. I. 

For Catalog on Airplane 
Serein Products, Accessories 
and Aeronautical Supplies 



All clear selected grain for Aircraft. Spars 
and rib stock ready lor immediate ship- 
ment — all sizes — all lengths. Send your list 
for immediate quotation. Small express 


YOHO & HOOKER LUMBER CO. 

Aircraft Department 

240 Wing Building, Youngstown, Ohio 


FOR SALE 

MODEL A — HISPANO-SUIZA MOTOR with 

salt-cooled valves $3 $0.00 

NEW HISPANO-SUIZA MOTOR PARTS: 

PART OTHERS MY 

NO. DESCRIPTION ASK PRICE 

11457 Magneto Pinions $15.00 ea. $3.00 ea. 

11471 Piston Pins 2.00 “ .50 " 

11491 Cylinder Cover R. H . 10.00 " 3.50 ” 

11492 Cylinder Cover L. H ... 10.00 “ 3.50 " 

11814 Oil Pump Gear 8.00 " 4.00 " 

11817 Oil Pump Gear 8.00 " 4.00 " 

Dixie Magneto Number 800, used but 

complete 25.00 

Berling Magnetos, new 50.00 

OX-S Cylinders, new 25.00 

MODEL E and I— HISPANO-SUIZA MO- 
TORS, MODEL OX-S and OXX-4 CUR- 
TISS MOTORS, depending upon 

condition 300.00 and up 

NEW, UNASSEMBLED WRIGHT 300 

H.P., MOTORS, less magnetos 185.00 

SLIGHTLY USED, COMPLETE WRIGHT 
300 H.P., MOTORS 250.00 

All Quotations Subject to Prior Sale. 

KARL ORT 

YORK, PA. 





DOPES 



Clear 

Pigmented 


Perry-Austen Clear Acetate Dope 

The Lotting Undercoat 

The Best Finish { Dndweoatt-Our £*” Ac "*“ 

t Uppercoate — Our Pigmented Dope* 

PERRY-AUSTEN MFG. CO. 

Contractors to United States Government 
Main Office and Works: Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y 
Tel.: Dongan Hills 707 

Chicago: 510 N. Dearborn SL Tel.: Superior 694! 


Keeping Abreast 

of aeronautical activities is possible only by 
reading 


each week. Yearly subscription rates: United 
States $4; Canada $5; Foreign $6. 

AVIATION PUBLISHING CORP. 

250 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


^Cour Advertisement 

1/ on page 265 of Jan. 26th issue 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

754 LEXIIiOTOM AVE.BR00KIYH HEW YORK 

TRIUMPH 

FUEL^GAGI^Foif AIRCRAFT 

THE BOSTON^AUTo'cAGE COMPANY 

PITTSFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 

STEARMAN, STINSON 
AND MONOCOUPE 

GEO. A. WIES, Inc. 

Hengsr 12 Juniper Avt. 

Curtin PM Mlneole, N. Y. 


A 1 fV LOffiED “VECA” 

sis puaFSt. °SJ* Totk cut 

SssS 

S HO WALT E R- ASSOC 1 AT ES 

Spianners^trc/ritects ‘Engineers 

Suite 247 Write or Wire 

MID-SOUTH AIR WAYS INC. 

CAPT. V C. OMLIE. Mgr. Operations 

' AERI AL T PHOTO Sj'" 

Jrnlial Soulh.l SURVEYS ' (Sotril K B 
COTTON DUSTING EVERY SERVICE 


DANIEL GUGGENHEIM SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS 

n«aSl''^s1nS?ns , gd“A£ 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Everything for the Airplane 


ft 


Black & Bigelow, Inc. 


SHM". ' ' N ~ Y “ fcMT - 


Addington Aircraft Co. 
SWALLOW DISTRIBUTORS 

H.IL O.^BOX St "‘"“"“minEOLA.^N^ Y.^ 

o AVIATION^ ENG IN ES^ ^R EBUILT^ ^ ^ 

SKINNER & COOK 
BUILDERS 

280 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


audiNetdh 

LUD1NGTON PHILADELPHIA 
FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 

FAIRCHILD ^ Distributors ^WACO ( 

OLE FLOTTORP’S RECENTLY 
DEVELOPED PROPELLER 

^FLOTTORP T PROPELLER ’ COMPANY^ 

P L Y C O R 

BIRCH AIRCRAFT PLYWOOD 
S d Standard of Quality 

mm. (1/24"). 1.2 mm.’ (3/64"). 1.S 'mm. 
Standard iu' 6 '!' “• <5/M " ) 

48") 

THE PLYCOR COMPANY 


FLYERS INCORPORATED 
ALBANY AIRPORT, N. Y. 

STRESS ANALYSIS 

AIRCRAFT DESIGN 
AIRPORT CONSULTANTS 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

HUGH L. THOMPSON CO. 

1306 Waldheim Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 

Northeaster Flying Tog* 

Helmets, goggle i, flying milt. 
Write for complete cstelog. 



AIRPLANE SPRUCE 

FRANK PAXTON LUMBER ’ CO. 
KANSAS CITY. KANSAS 

Edward A. Stalker, 302 Eng. Bldg. 

AIRPLANE DESIGN 
Stress Analysis 

Aerodynamic Investigations 

Ann Arbor Michigan 

HASKELITE 

PLYWOOD 

HASKELITE^ MFG. CORPORATION | 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
AIRCRAFT DISTRIBUTORS, II 




Patent Your Ideas 

Sjffs 

Free 
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HERE T 


FLY 


District of Columbia 

Louisiana 

Potomac Flying Service 

Be a Licensed Pilot 

School of Aviation 

| 

COMPLETE FLYING AND 
GROUND COURSES 

AERONAUTICAL SERVICE 

Plan — Modern Equipment — Military 

605-7-9 AUDUBON BLDG. 

^ and Best Flying Vield^ s 

Tb. Best Aviation School In tb. South | 

Florida 

Massachusetts 

Coining South This Winter? 

MASSACHUSETTS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

alexanderEac^rock'^iplanes 




^Western College A 
i (^Aeronautics A 

\ 154WSlauson Axe ., | 

Y Los An gel cs . Cali i f 
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W H E 

RE TO 

FLY 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Ohio 



LEARN TO FLY 

RAVENROCK AIRPORT 

PORTSMOUTH. OHIO 

FLYING SCHOOL OF THE 

1 \ v - 
ROBERTSON FLYING SCHOOL 

UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOLS 

&EMi5iivwi)i)ij'i 

AIRMAIL - CONTRACTORS 
LUNKEN AIRPORT. CINCINNATI, 0. 

Nebraska 

W£& "" : “ s a * s 

t^So^oputat^'m “j^diVjir 

Nebraska’s 

Largest Flying School 

MORTON AIRCRAFT, INC. 

g J^«”ep°b»pin ,r 
Moo'S? 

PORTSMOUTH AERO CORPORATION 

Illustrated Folder on Request 

tion. Solo and Advanced Training, 
Ground Mechanics, with Factory 

Pennsylvania 

Building and Rcpair^advantages at 

GRAND ISLAND 
FLYING SCHOOL 

GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 


PITCAIRN AVIATION of 
PENNSYLVANIA, Inc. 

New Jersey 


10 HOUR FLYING COURSE. 4.. 

AIRVIEW FLYING SERVICED. 

The fact that schools 
advertising in the 
WHERE TO FLY 


Hangar Space at Reasonable Ratos 

section of AVIA- 

Land Till. Building 
PHILADELPHIA 

New York 

TION have done so 
over a period of years 
is one of the best testi- 

Pennsylvania 

| FLY! 

KEYSTONE AIRPORT 
"FLYING COLLEGE” 

Licensed Planes 

monials to the effi- 
ciency of this type of 
advertising. 


Modern Equipment 

“ “ 1,1 KEYSTONE ^AIRPORT 

Barrett Airways, Inc. 

AVIATION 

Armonk, New York 
N. Y. Office — Tel. JERome 7745 

To the list of old 
established schools 
using these pages we 
are weekly adding 

New York 

Texas 


T. A. T. FLYING SCHOOL, Inc. 
TEXAS AIR TRANSPORT, Inc. 


new ones. 

LOWEST RATES 

New York 


Licensed Tran.port Airmail Pilot. 

| a CURTISS FLYING ^SERVICE^ Inc, ^ 

mil«^ h rried^T?Co’pr.raie”', sod ^Sd? 

meVc °."'Ktme° ! Ga rden t cftr''SoS ' °* C °°’ 
Write for Flyino School Booklet 
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*£2f?S 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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KEEP ABREAST 

of Aeronautical Activities . . . Read 

AVIATION 

The Oldest American Aeronautical Magazine 
$4.00 a year; Canada, $5.00; Foreign, $6.00 
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A. G. Spalding & linos., 

105 Nassau Street, New York City 


B ITTER days require better gloves. Cloves ttiai tu's 
warm, you understand, but not too heavy. Cloves 
that won't be “fumbly” — that won't interfere with 
your sensitive touch on the joystick. 

I laving been in ships rocked by pilots with too thick 
a feel on the stick — the men who design Spalding 
Aviation Equipment know the inside and the outside 

The glove illustrated here is a result of rocking ex- 
periences. It is a Black Leather glove and mitten com- 
bined, lined with electrified lamb fur. Patented hook- 
less fastener in gauntlet. 

Such a glove will keep your hands warm, and yet 
allow easy finger movement — thus giving you the neces- 



sary light touch on the stick. And 
these gloves are priced at only $20.00. 

Spalding has, of course, a complete 
stock of flying equipment. See it at our 

stores carrying flying equipment — New 

York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
and Wright & Ditson, Special Distrib- 
utors, 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
Or clip the coupon for a free catalogue. 






THANK 


mentioning AVIATION 



Fort Worth, Texas 

New York Saint Louis Los Angeles 

for mentioning AVIATION 


THANK YOU 









